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Not only the world’s greatest opera stars, but 
the most famous bands and instrumentalists, the | 
leading vaudeville artists and the foremost enter- 
tainers, make records for the ’7c/or. 


Blanche Ring sing her greatest song hit, “Y ip! I Adee! I Aye.” j 
Digby Bell recite his witty baseball narrative, ‘The Man who Fanned Casey”. | 
Pryor’s Band play Pryor’s latest ragtime number, * ‘Frozen Bill” . 


Sousa’s Band play Sousa’s newest march, “*Fairest of the Fair’’, 
Josie Sadler sing her amusing song, 

“Fle Falls for the Ladies Every Time”. 
Nat M.Wills recite his humorous monologue,‘ Reformed Love”, . 


Clarice Vance sing her current success, 
“It Looks Like a Big Night Tonight”. 
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Any Victor dealer will gladly play these or any other 
Victor Records for you. 


Write to us for complete catalogues of the Victor, the Victrola, and of 
over 3000 I vctor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors, 
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«To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 





A complete list of new Victor Records for August will be found in the August number of 
Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s, and September Cosmopolitan. 
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Che March of Events 


HE measure for the imposition of a 
tax on the net incomes of corporations 
is said to have been framed by Presi- 

dent Taft, Senator Elihu Root, Attorney- 
General Wickersham, and Secretary of State 
Knox. It seems, therefore, probable that it is 
so drawn as not to be unconstitutional. That 
such a tax — or an income tax which President 
Taft previously recommended — is necessary 
makes it plain that the new tariff, so far from 
being primarily a revenue-producing law, is 
expected to be ineffective in raising enough 
money to run the government. 

The corporation tax, brought to the front as 
an emergency bill, is the result of the defeat 
of real tariff revision. The $25,000,000 which 
it is expected to raise will not affect the working 
of the corporations or, on the other hand, 
solve permanently the Government’s fiscal 
trouble. Its importance lies in its being the first 
determined attempt made by the new Adminis- 
tration to introduce the principles, if not the 
actual workings, of a direct, non-graduated, 
income tax. 

It is also important if it be — as is generally 
assumed — the entering wedge of a policy of 
strict supervision of all corporations by the 
National Government, a supervision which 
would mean a far greater degree of publicity 
than has been required before. If this strict 
supervision and consequent publicity can 
lessen the opportunity for such corporations as 
wish it to have secret alliances with politicians 
against the public, and similarly lessen the 
opportunities for legislators with itching palms 
to blackmail the corporations, it will have 
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helped solve the most serious problem which 
the rise of the great corporations has brought. 
And the regulation of the corporations in- 
terests the people more than the question 
of taxation. 

Mr. Taft makes it perfectly clear that he is 
still a firm believer in the income tax. He 
proposes to make overtures to the various states 
looking toward amendments of their laws so as 
to make a national income tax constitutional, 
and the Senate has acquiesced in this plan. 
A constitutional amendment-of course, would 
take time, and until that is done it is pre- 
sumably unconstitutional to levy a national 
income tax upon any firm or individual. 

Whether or not it be good public policy in 
the meantime to call a tax on the incomes of 
corporations an excise tax and make legally 
created citizens bear a special burden, it is cer- 
tain that such a tax is an emergency measure 
which will help but little toward the ultimate 
solution of the problems of national revenue. 

It is but natural that, as its functions increase, 
as undoubtedly they have, the expenses of the 
Government should increase likewise. But 
there is a widespread feeling throughout the 
country that the present deficit might as well 
become an excuse for finding methods of saving 
money as for devising methods for raising it — 
not an economy which would hamper the con- 
tinuation of the great tasks which the Govern- 
ment is engaged in, but an economy that would 
enable it to do all that it is now doing for less 
money. For the people are beginning to believe 
that government administration on business 
principles is not too much to ask. 
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PROFESSOR ERNEST FOX NICHOLS 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 

















PROFESSOR JOSEPH J. THOMSON 
PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE, WHICH WIL MEET IN WINNIPEG, CAN., IN SEPTEMBER 
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MISS JANE ADDAMS 
RECENTLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 
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MR. WALTER FE. CLARK 
A NEWSPAPER MAN APPOINTED GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 


ve page 11941) 





MR. AUGUSTUS THOMAS 
* THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PLAYWRIGHTS IN AMERICA 


[See page 17882) 














£ CITY PROPERTY (FOREGROUND) AND PRIVATE PROPERTY (BEHIND IT) ON MARCH 7TH 
THE HOUSES ON THE CITY LOT WERE TORN DOWN DURING THE PREVIOUS MONTHS 
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JUNE 27TH FIVE COURSES OF STEEL WORK UP ON THE PRIVATE PROPERTY AND STILI. EXCAVATING ON THE CITY’S LOT 


A NEW YORK CITY JOB AND A PRIVATE JOB COMPARED 
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LOS ANGELES IN 1857 


THE PACIFIC COAST 




















Photograph by W. H. Fletcher 


LOS ANGELES AS IT IS TO-DAY 


5 ITS POPULATION HAS GROWN FROM 102,000 IN I900 TO 325,000 IN 1909 
[See page 11895) 















SAN FRANCISCO AFTER THE FIRE 
LOOKING SOUTH FROM THE TOP OF THE MI-.RCHANTS’ EXCHANGE BUILDING 
















THE SAME VIEW THREE YEARS LATER 


SAN FRANCISCO HAS SPENT MORE THAN $100,000,000 ON REBUILDING 





| See page 17895) 
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THE. BEGINNING OF SEATTLE 
THE CORNER OF PIKE AND SECOND STREETS IN 1878 
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FORWARDING CITY OF THE NORTHWEST 
AND SECOND STREETS AS IT IS TO-DAY 
[See pase 11915) 


SEATTLE, THE 
THE CORNER OF PIKE 
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WARNER’S FLATS, WENATCHEE, WASH., IN 1903 


WHEN THE NOW FAMOUS FRUIT LAND SOLD FOR $125 AN ACRE 











THE SAME LAND SIX YEARS LATER 


WHEN ITS PRICE HAS INCREASED MORE THAN T FOLD, TO $1,500 AN ACRE 


[See page 11935) 











HOW THE TARIFF FOLLOWS THE FLAG 


OTHING in the whole sordid business 
of the so-called revision of the tariff 
has been quite so sordid as the action of the 
Senate in helping the sugar and tobacco inter- 
ests of the United States at the expense of our 
wards — the people of the Philippine Islands. 
It amounts to a breach of trust. For years 
Mr. Taft has urged Congress to give the 
Philippines fair laws regulating commerce 
among the islands and between the islands and 
the United States. For a time Congress 
actually had the laws so arranged that the 
Philippines would have had to suffer all the 
commercial disadvantages of dependence upon 
us and none of the advantages. That con- 
dition of affairs was with difficulty altered. 
Still the tariff law applicable to the Philippines 
has been and will apparently remain onerous. 
We have given the advantage of the Philip- 
pine market to our producers and at the same 
time we have refused to give the advantage 
of our markets to the Filipinos. 

By the Aldrich bill all Philippine products 
but sugar and tobacco are admitted free to the 
United States; but sugar and tobacco are 
among the most important products of the 
Philippine Islands. The bill, as originally 
drafted, would have allowed a hundred and 
fifty million cigars, a million and a half pounds 
of filler tobacco, and less than a third of a 
million pounds of sugar free of duty. That 
arrangement was a grudging one, and was not 
creditable to us; but even that was rejected 
by our tobacco interests. So the limitation 
on tobacco was drawn tighter still. The 
Senators from Connecticut succeeded in limit- 
ing the import of cigars to seventy million, 
and the amount of filler tobacco to a million 
pounds. Senator Newlands, of Nevada, pro- 
posed the appropriation of money to the 
Philippines as a sort of compensation. This 
plan Senator Root resented. As he pointed 
out, we have no business to profit at the expense 
of the people of a depéhdency, and we have 
no business to treat them like paupers. Our 
duty is to allow them a chance to build up 
their own business and to “grow in the accu- 
mulation of property and the diffusion of wealth 
lying at the foundation of civilization.” Con- 
gress has been willing to give the Philippines 
political privileges, even faster than has been 
good for them; but when it has come to giving 
them commercial justice, the Senate, out of 
deference to special interests, has stood in the 
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way. Nothing in the whole course of the tarilf 
discussion has indicated more clearly than this 
action regarding the Philippine tariff how com- 
pletely our whole tariff system is framed to 
suit its strongest and greediest beneficiaries. 


A HINT TO CLEAN HOUSE 


HE Wall Street Commission appointed 

by Governor Hughes to investigate 

the exchanges has served its time, turned in 

its report, been thanked by the Governor, 

and ceased its labors. It cost the country 

nothing; and its report is, therefore, a clear 
gain to the community. 

This report, in its useful part, consists of 
some wholesome advice to the New York 
Stock Exchange to cleanse itself of a few 
flagrant abuses; and a suggestion that the 
Mercantile and Metal Exchanges lose their 
charters, the Produce Exchange abolish its 
mining department, and the Consolidated 
Exchange take some steps to eliminate the 
gambling in stocks on scanty margins and in 
small lots which makes up too large a part 
of its transactions. 

“Short” sales are not condemned; nor is 
margin trading criticized in principle, the one 
recommendation being that the usual margin 
be increased from ro per cent. to 20 per cent. 
The Exchange is advised to make a rule 
forbidding its members to carry accounts for 
any clerk or subordinate employee of any 
bank or other moneyed institution. 

This report will do good. It puts the 
responsibility for the abuses on the New 
York Stock Exchange exactly where they 
belong — namely, upon the shoulders of the 
governors of that Exchange. The present 
plenary. powers of the governors, exercised 
with honesty, knowledge, and courage, are 
sufficient to wipe out such flagrant abuses as 
the operations of gambling specialists, the 
shaking down of customers’ accounts, and the 
manipulation of interest accounts in Stock 
Exchange houses. The Stock Exchange 
knows all about these abuses. The governors 
must clean them out. The report will serve 
as an additional stimulus to that effort. 

The recommendation about margins is too 
general to be of any importance. Many of 
the best houses to-day will not accept new 
accounts from strangers except on margins 
of 20 per cent. or more; and the accounts 
of regular customers, whose financial strength 
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is known, are based not on the actual amount 
of money pledged as margin behind each 
account but upon the known resources and 
the name of the customer. The better class 
of Stock Exchange houses is growing; but its 
growth is the result of the flagrant abuses 
disclosed by the two or three spectacular 
failures of the past two years rather than of 
any essay or report. 

There may be some Stock Exchange legis- 
lation at the next session in Albany; but, if it 
follows the line laid down in this so-called 
unanimous report, it will do the public little 
good and the Wall Street game little harm. 

The one gratifying feature of the report is 
that the Commission found nothing to talk 
about in the management or ethics of the 
houses usually termed “high-class,” and 
which do the bulk of the buying and selling 
of bonds and stocks for real investors. Thus 
the most vital part of the financial machinery 
has passed inspection without criticism. 


THE PUBLIC CONTROL OF THE RICH 


ROFESSOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO, 

after his visit to this country, has made 

the following interesting commentary in Le 

Figaro upon the American attitude toward 

the men who are so powerful through their 

wealth that their actions can affect the public 
welfare: 


“Mr. Morgan came to the Tavern Club 
dinner; Mr. Carnegie writes books and con- 
stantly allows reporters to interview him; Mr. 
Rockefeller contributes his autobiography ' 
and his son preaches morals in the schools. 
As the great capitalists in America monopolize 
certain functions that in Europe belong to the 
State; as they have the supreme and almost inde- 
pendent control of several great public services, 
such as banking and transportation, which in 
Europe are looked after by the State, this democ- 
racy assumes toward them rights more or less 
analagous to those it assumes toward party leaders 
and cabinet officers. It wants to know what they 
are doing, how they live, how much money they 
have and how they got it; it wants to know their 
history and their views on all the great questions 
of the day; it wants to erect arches of triumph 
to them or to load them with maledictions — in a 
word, to treat them as it does its political poten- 
tates, according to the whim of the moment. 

“The great capitalists are obliged to adapt 
themselves to this régime of publicity and control, 
because it is only on such terms that a portion 
of the American democracy tolerates their power 
and that another portion admires it.” 
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THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 


UBLIC opinion has convicted several 

high officials of an industrial company 

of complicity in crimes committed through a 

series of years, these crimes being, in effect, 

the stealing of large sums of money from the 
Government tax-collectors. 

These officials, being well advised in law, 
sought to establish the fact that they were not 
guilty, on the ground that the alleged crimes 
were committed more than three years ago, and 
that the statute of limitations had, therefore, 
wiped them off the slate. It remains to be 
seen what the result may be, so far as the 
criminal slate is concerned. 

Yet there are other slates. Some little time 
ago, the children of the schools in Philadelphia 
made a slate of their own, and on it they wrote 
the names of the children of plundering city 
officials. ‘They refused to consort with these 
children, on the ground that their fathers were 
thieves. 

The people of New York might take a lesson 
from the Philadelphia children. 

There has been wholesale stealing in street 
railways here under the eyes of the people. 
There has been petty larceny exposed in the 
workings of more than one industrial concern 
here in New York. The men who have 
committed these crimes — and the men who 
have committed others even worse — are very 
well known indeed. Their crimes may be 
wiped from the legal slate by the limitations 
sponge; but there ought to be other slates not 
so easily wiped clean. 


TO DEAL WITH CRIMINALS 


HE Law School of Northwestern Univer- 
sity celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
by a meeting which looked forward to an 
improvement in the law instead of the usual 
backward glance at the progress of the school. 
A hundred and fifty well-known lawyers, 
judges, criminologists, and professors met 
as the guests of the school on June 7th and 8th 
to discuss ways and means of improving the 
practice of criminal law and our treatment 
of the criminal classes. 

The result of the two days’ meeting — it 
was a working body and there were no formal 
addresses — was the formation of a perma- 
nent society, The American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology. 

There are many agencies already at work 
trying to correct what is admittedly an evil 
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situation. There is a national prison reform 
association. The juvenile courts which have 
been established in Denver and elsewhere 
are endeavoring to prevent youthful delin- 
quents from becoming hardened criminals. 
The probation system for adult offenders 
of Judge Cleland in Chicago is another 
effort to make the law act as a preventive 
as well as a punishment for crime. All 
of these forces and many more are attacking 
the evils of our treatment of offenders, each 
from its own particular point of view. If 
the American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology can unite all the forces at work, 
and make a practical programme, it will 
be of great service to the country. 


II 


At the same time that our added knowledge 
of criminology makes it advisable to make some 
changes in our criminal laws, in many parts 
of the United States there is an opportunity 
for the legal profession to add to the effective- 
ness of the other branches of law. 

For example, Mr. Hiram T. Gilbert, the 
sponsor for the Municipal Court Act of Chi- 
cago, in an address before the Illinois Bar 
Association, gave the following typical in- 
stance of the failure of justice through legal 
technicalities: 


“McCarthy was injured in a coal mine and 
started a damage suit. In opening the case his 
lawyer began by saying: ‘In this case Patrick 
McCarthy, thirty-three years of age, with a wife 
and five children ’ He was interrupted by 
an objection, the trial was allowed to proceed, the 
jurors being instructed to ignore the statement 
in question. The verdict was for $10,000 in 
favor of McCarthy; the Appellate Court affirmed 
it to the extent of $8,000, but the Supreme Court 
reversed the judgment and remanded the case 
for a new trial on the ground that the statement 
to the jury regarding the ‘wife and five children’ 
was improper, and that the fact once lodged in 
the minds of the jury could not be erased by an 
instruction. On the retrial the plaintiff secured 
a verdict for $11,500, but even then the Appellate 
Court compelled a remittitur of $3,500 on the 
ground that otherwise the plaintiff would have 
profited by the misconduct of his counsel upon 
the first trial.” 





Such cases are not isolated exceptions. Before 
his administration began, President Taft said: 
“Tf one were to be asked in what respect we had 


fallen farthest short of ideal conditions in our whole 
government, I think he would be justified in answer- 
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ing, in spite of the failure that we have made 
generally in municipal government, that the 
greatest reform which could be effected would be 
expedition and thoroughness in the enforcement 
of public and private rights in our courts. I do 
not mean to say that the judges of the courts are 
lacking either in honesty, industry, or knowledge 
of the law, but I do mean to say that the machinery 
of which they are a part is so cumbersome and slow 
and expensive for the litigants — public and private 
—that the whole judicial branch of the Government 
fails in a marked way to accomplish certain of the 
purposes for which it was created.” 

And, as it is the lawyers in the judicial com- 
mittees of the legislatures who frame the codes 
of procedure, the remedy lies clearly in the 
hands of the legal profession. It is a cheer- 
ful fact that some of its members are recogniz- 
ing this responsibility. 


THE NEW AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 


HE new Ambassador to France, Mr. 
Robert Bacon, has had valuable experi- 
ence in diplomacy. First as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State and then, for the short time 
between Mr. Root’s retirement and Mr. 
Knox’s accession, as Secretary of State, he has 
proved himself a man of ability in dealing with 
international questions. His experience as a 
member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
and as an overseer of Harvard gives him a 
knowledge of the life of affairs and the academic 
life that will help to render him valuable to his 
country as its representative and acceptable to 
the country to which he is accredited. 

It is gratifying to note how much more the 
United States is looking for men trained in 
diplomatic affairs to be its representatives than 
was once customary. 


THE COMMISSIONERSHIP OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


UR attitude toward the Indians has 
changed in recent years. This change 

has been embodied in the work of Mr. 
Leupp, the retiring Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. We used to make treaties with the 
Indians. We made war upon them. We 
treated them as foreign peoples within our 
own borders. Now all that is changed. 
Occasionally we read of a brief struggle with 
Indian marauders; but it does not differ 
materially from a set-to with other kinds of 
outlaws. We still have dealings with Indian 
tribes, but they are simply the inheritance of 
past transactions. An Indian reservation is 
to-day a disappearing anachronism. With 
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the days of Indian diplomacy and Indian 
warriors has gone much that is picturesque; 
perhaps, also, som- features of Indian art 
and Indian music and Indian imagination 
that we might have preserved if we had been 
wise. On the whole, however, the change 
has been one to be welcomed. The old Indian 
problem is obsolescent. This is not because 
the Indians have been exterminated, for they 
have not been. Nor is it because their spirit 
has been crushed, because it has not been. 
It is because the old policy of treating the 
Indian as a problem has been replaced by the 
new policy of treating him as a man. 

This new policy is the product of a long 
struggle on the part of friends of the Indian. 
It means the abandonment of the reservation; 
it means the allotment of land to the Indians 
individually; it means the end of the practice 
of making Indians wards of the Government 
and pauperizing them; it means giving the 
individual Indian a chance to equip himself 
for self-support and then putting him among 
other men to work out his own character 
and destiny. 

For four years and a half Mr. Francis E. 
Leupp has administered the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in accordance with this policy. Dur- 
ing his term of office he has had to face antag- 
onists who have been harder to deal with than 
the Indians themselves. On the one side, he 
has had to resist those people who wish to use 
the Indians and the Indians’ property as 
instruments for self-enrichment. The pro- 
cess of transforming Indian reservations into 
lands of private ownership has given such 
people opportunities for trading on the inex- 
perience and the credulity of Indian land- 
owners. Against them Mr. Leupp had to 
exercise constant vigilance. Incidentally he 
has helped to save great tracts of public lands. 
On the other side, Mr. Leupp has encountered 
the hostility of many sentimentalists and 
theorists. In answer to their criticisms, Mr. 
Leupp followed a policy of frank publicity. 
His reports are fine examples of clear and 
interesting public documents. 

Because he needs to win back the strength 
that his labors have wrung from him, he has 
retired from office. With him he has taken the 
hearty commendation of the President. In 
his place the President has appointed Mr. 
Robert G. Valentine, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. 


The new Indian policy will continue. The 
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process of giving the Indian an industrial 
education, and, in particular, of training the 
Indian child to become an American citizen, 
will be carried on. Mr. Valentine’s experi- 
ence as Superintendent of Indian Schools, 
which he gained after being Mr. Leupp’s 
private secretary, and before he became 
Assistant Commissioner, will be of special 
value in a task which is to a large degree, 
and in the widest sense, educational. 


NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


HE American college commencement 
season this year has been notable for 
new college presidents. At Harvard, Dr. 
Lowell was beginning his administration, 
though his formal inauguration will not take 
place till next October. At Dartmouth, just 
before the closing days of the college year, 
there was announced the election of Professor 
Ernest Fox Nichols as successor to Dr. Tucker. 
At Union College, Schenectady, a new presi- 
dent was inaugurated —the Reverend Dr. 
Charles Alexander Richmond; and at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology the 
inauguration of Professor R. C. MacLaurin. 
Of these four, only one comes to the college 
presidency by the traditional way of the 
ministry. Of the other three, two have attained 
an extraordinarily high standing in the realm 
of pure science. 

Dr. MacLaurin was born in Scotland, 
brought up in New Zealand, educated in 
English schools and at Cambridge University. 
He became professor of mathematics at Well- 
ington, New Zealand, and was afterward 
made a trustee of the University of New 
Zealand. He has the rare distinction of being 
a prize winner at Cambridge in two such separ- 
ate subjects as law and mathematics. It was, 
therefore, not at all inexplicable that he became 
in time dean of the Law Faculty. 

Dr. Nichols’s career has been also unusual. 
He was born in Kansas and received his 
bachelor’s degree (that of bachelor of science) 
at Kansas Agricultural College. He studied 
later at Cornell, from which he received both 
the master’s and the doctor’s degree in science. 
He has won great distinction in the scientific 
world by his success in measuring planetary 
light and heat. 

Both of these men go to the college presi- 
dency from the faculty of Columbia University; 
and, as it happens, both of them, at the time of 
their election to the presidency, occupied chairs 
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in physics. Dr. MacLaurin was professor of 
mathematical physics and Dr. Nichols was 
professor of experimental physics at Columbia. 

The reason, however, why these men were 
selected for their respective positions is not to 
be found in their distinction as scientists, but 
in their ability as educators. The fact that 
Dr. MacLaurin was trustee of the University 
of New Zealand and was dean of the Faculty 
of Law indicates the measures of administrative 
ability. In fact, his service in organizing 
technological education in New Zealand makes 
it easy to understand why he has been chosen 
as the head of one of the great — if not itself 
the greatest — of all the technological schools 
in the United States. Likewise, Dr. Nichols 
has been not merely a remarkable scientific 
investigator but an expert administrator and 
organizer of educational forces that has made 
him recognized as distinctly well fitted for the 
presidency of Dartmouth. 

The election of these two men shows that 
training in scientific knowledge is to-day 
regarded as in no wise unfitting a man for a high 
place of educational leadership. This was not 
always so; indeed it has not long been so. 
It is true that Dr. Eliot went to the presidency 
of Harvard as a teacher of science; but he was 
at least a bachelor of arts. The new president 
of Dartmouth holds no arts degree. Educated 
men are beginning to recognize that there are 
other roads to culture and wisdom than that 
which leads only along by the way of what 
used to be called the “humanities.” 


A NEW PRESIDENT FOR SMITH 


gee COLLEGE at Northampton, Mass., 
the largest and one of the oldest women’s 
colleges in the country, also has a new presi- 
dent, the Reverend Marion L. Burton. Like Dr. 
Richmond, the new president of Union College, 
Dr. Burton has become a college president 
through the ministry, having been called from 
Brooklyn where he was serving as pastor of 
the Church of the Pilgrims. He is, however, 
more of a teacher than a preacher, for he has 
taught seven years and only preached one. 
He graduated from Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn., in 1900. For three years he was 
principal of the Windom Institute in Minnesota, 
and then he went to Yale as a graduate 
student from 1905 to 1907. He was made 
professor of systematic theology in the 
Yale Theological Seminary, and from that 
post went to Brooklyn. Before assuming 
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his new duties he is spending a year abroad 
in study. 

Both as a teacher and as a preacher he has 
been successful and popular. His predecessor, 
Dr. L. C. Seelye, when a young man became 
president of Smith, and, during the thirty-five 
years in which he held that position, built it 
into a great institution. Dr. Burton assumes his 
new duties just ten years after his own gradua- 
tion, with every opportunity for a great career. 


MACDONALD COLLEGE 


MONG all the academic honors that 
have been granted this year, none 
should give the people of the United States 
more gratification than those bestowed upon 
Mr. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
and Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Chief Forester, by 
Macdonald College. There are three ele- 
ments which make this bestowal of honors 
distinctive. The donor of the degrees is a 
Canadian college conferring honors upon two 
high officers of the United States Government. 
In the second place, the degrees were granted 
in connection with the dedication of a great 
group of buildings. In the third place, there 
is the character of Macdonald College itself. 
Until very recently few people had ever 
heard of Macdonald College at all, for the 
very good reason that a short time ago Mac- 
donald College did not exist. It was founded 
by Sir William Macdonald, of Montreal, who 
not only equipped it with land and buildings, 
but endowed it with two million dollars. 
It has had only two sessions; but already 
the accommodation has been taxed to the ut- 
most on account of the exceptional privileges 
enjoyed by the students. 

Situated at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, on the 
Ottawa River, near Montreal, affiliated with 
McGill University, and directed by Dr. James 
W. Robertson, who is the best-known stu- 
dent of agriculture in the Dominion of 
Canada, Macdonald College is destined to be 
a leader in a department of education which . 
is still new. It is true that agricultural colleges 
are to be found all over the United States; 
it is also true that the University of Wisconsin, 
and other universities such as Cornell and 
Iowa, have made agriculture notably a sub- 
ject of research. Yet it remains true that no 
adequate training for life on the farm has been 
developed in the New World. The tendency 
of agricultural colleges has been to become 
second-rate “scientific schools.’’ Only recently 
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the attempt to make such a college in the South 
really a professional school for farmers encoun- 
tered such resistance that it can scarcely be 
said to have succeeded. For some reasons 
most “educators” who have been put in places 
of authority over such institutions have been 
bitten with the false ambition to make of 
them competitors of the traditional college, 
and have thrown away the chance to make 
them leaders in the renascence of country life. 
If these institutions had done their duty, the 
thousands upon thousands of our rural 
schools would not now be modeled on city 
schools, and be devoid of studies which fit boys 
and girls for life in the country. So long, 
however, as there are no institutions for 
the training of teachers of agriculture, there 
will be no agricultural high schools; and so 
long as there are no agricultural schools, there 
will be no attempt in the country common 
schools to make the boys and girls intelligently 
acquainted with their environment. So the old 
vicious way of educating boys and girls in the 
country to be discontented with country life 
continues. And then we wonder why people 
flock to .the cities. We call it economic 
pressure; but we fail to see that this economic 
pressure is largely created by a false educational 
system. Now it is as part of a great and 
largely conceived plan to create a sound 
educational system for rural Canada that 
Macdonald College was founded. 

The purpose of Macdonald College is to fit 
men and women for an agricultural life. 
There is no reason why a farmer should not 
profit as much as a lawyer by putting not only 
his own brains into his work but also the 
knowledge that has been acquired by the brains 
of others. Indeed, there is no calling which 
can levy tribute on all kinds of knowledge 
more freely and usefully than that of agricul- 
ture. Not the least important courses in 
Macdonald College will be those designed to 
train women in the management of the rural 
home. Moreover, since agriculture must be 
carried on in the open country, the social and 
intellectual life of the farming community 
must be organized in a distinctive way. 
In times past, some of the finest types of 
civilization have been rural. The problem 
is now to create a fine type of rural civilization 
in a democracy. That is the task in which 
such men as Sir William Macdonald and Dr. 
Robertson are engaged. And these men 
are serving not only Canada but the United 
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States. For, as was intended to be shown by 
the conferring of honorary degrees by Mac- 
donald College upon Secretary Wilson and 
Mr. Pinchot, the rural problems of Canada 
and of the United States are essentially the 
same. What, therefore, Canada achieves in 
this respect should serve as an example and 
stimulus to us. 


THE FUTURE OF WESTERN CANADA 


ie the western border of Alberta there 

is a little town called Claresholm. It is 
not much of a place to look at, but men say 
that it is the greatest primary grain market in 
Canada, and ranks with the greatest in the 
United States. They add that on many of 
the farms in that region men market year by 
year more than sixty bushels of wheat to the 
acre. _ 

That is the new prairie-land of the Canadian 
Northwest, peopled by men drawn from all the 
world by the lure of the soil. Breaking the 
prairies is no easy life, and it takes good men to 
do it; men have grown rich at it, but only by 
hard work. 

One is inclined to think, watching the men 
that come and go on the prairie railroads, meet- 
ing them by chance, or talking to them with set 
purpose, that the gospel of the prairie lands is 
labor, just as it has always been. In nearly 
every farm-land section of this huge Canadian 
Northwest, the farms are very big, the popula- 
tion necessarily scant, and the chances of com- 
panionship of a congenial sort slim. 

The race for wealth or independence, as the 
case may be, is a hard one. A quarter-section 
of land means constant work, until, at last, 
some turn of the commercial wheel sends the 
price of the land up to the selling point. Even 
then, the nature of the prairie farmer seldom 
letshim stop. He may sell his farm and move; 
but he is apt to move back farther into the 
prairie, take up two farms for the price of one, 
and work twice as hard as he worked before, 
always talking about the time when circum- 
stances will again give him a chance to retire. 
The time, in truth, seldom comes. 

Yet, men who broke the prairies of Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, and even of Kansas, say that 
this Canadian country yields a better living, 
more creature comforts, and better hope for 
the to-morrow than can be found in any other 
wheat-land of the continent. And there can 
be no doubt at all of the fact that the country 
to the north grows cleanly, strongly, and stead- 
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ily. The hundred little towns that to-day dot 
the prairies of Saskatchewan and Alberta look 
prosperous. They have none of the appearance 
of the boom towns that disappeared by the 
hundred in the panic of 1893. They are 
solid little cities, with ambitions and the deep- 
set purpose to act as a market for the broad 
wheat-lands that lie around them. 

And the growth of these local market towns 
means the building up of one or two great dis- 
tributing centres. In Alberta the two cities 
that seem to hold a substantial lead are Calgary 
and Edmonton. Both claim for themselves the 
same potentialities that Winnipeg boasted 
twenty years ago. 

A student of commerce, traveling through 
this land, comes to the conclusion that these 
two cities, and perhaps others like them, are 
bound to grow into large and important markets. 
They have grown from nothing at all into 
strong, active, rich, and influential little cities 
on the strength of the opening of perhaps one- 
quarter of the region that is naturally tributary 
to them, and every new farm means larger 
potentialities for them. 

Alberta is typically Canadian, in spite of its 
thousands of American settlers. But in British 
Columbia the spirit of the game is American. 
If one analyze the real-estate boom in Vancou- 
ver, for instance, one finds beneath it almost 
exactly the same ideas, ambitions, and indom- 
itable courage that made Seattle boom and that 
to-day drives onward this city and Spokane. 

In the fruit country of the Kootenay and 
Okanagan the same kind of men are in control 
that are in control in the Spokane Valley, 
in Yakima, in Hood River Valley. The 
same stories of wonderful wealth gathered in 
a few years, the same elastic measures of yield 
and value, the same enthusiasm—the same 
epic of the big red apple! It sounds exactly 
the same, whether it be told on the shores of the 
Canadian Lakes or down in the shadows of the 
Tieton Cafion. 

On the coast, too, they have the “biggest 
body of merchantable timber in the world,” 
the “finest harbor on the Pacific Ocean,” the 
“best manufacturing facilities of any city on 
the coast.” There are at least four of these 
biggest bodies, finest harbors, and best facili- 
ties out West. There is one of each in Oregon, 
two in Washington, and onein British Columbia. 

If the commerce and the “boost”’ of British 
Columbia are almost purely American, there 
are plenty of places in British Columbia that 
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are purely British. Victoria, B.C., is the most 
English city outside of England, and is prob- 
ably more English than many that are actually 
within the English borders. It is a beautiful 
little city of comfort, elegance, and homelike 
charm. 

One who has traveled over Canada will 
come to the conclusion that British Columbia 
is likely to be, in time, a province of rich 
communities. Its population per mile will 
never be dense, for there is an immense propor- 
tion of it that will not support population; but 
in the rich valleys and on the rivers and shores 
it will settle as well as Washington. Its raw, 
undeveloped resources are barely known. 
The future of its metals, coal, petroleum, and 
timber can only be guessed; but such a guess 
must always favor a country. A region full of 
unopened riches is always a good region for 
young men — and British Columbia is probably 
as promising a field as there is in the world if 
a man be willing to work. 


ADVICE ABOUT “GOING WEST” 


R F. H. NEWELL, the Director of the 

United States Reclamation Service, who 

has planned the great Government irrigation 

works, said recently upon his return from an 
inspection tour. 


“My trip West has furnished many surprises 
to me. Tracts of land which we figured would 
take from ten to twenty years to settle are already 
practically filled. And the people of the West 
are crying for more irrigation. 

“‘Our success has had a notable effect on private 
projects. Where the Government is spending one 
dollar, ten dollars of private capital is being spent 
for irrigation. The present situation is some- 
thing like the mining boom days. There are a 
good many reputable and honest private projects 
but the good ones help to float a lot of bad ones. 

“The man who buys irrigated land should 
investigate carefully. He should know absolutely 
that his title to water rights is good. 

“The West is developing rapidly. We are 
putting good, substantial settlers on forty-acre 
tracts. They are men of large families. This 
dense population means much for the country and 
for the settlers. It means schools, roads, tele- 
phones, and other comforts, which those in the 
less thickly populated sections cannot enjoy. 

“The irrigated countries are no place for the 
poor farmer. The man who goes there must use 
his brains in all his farming. He must be willing 
to learn. He must work hard, and he must have 
some capital. 

“The man who does this will not make any 
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fancy fortune, but he will make a very good 
living for himself and his family, and he will 
establish a home. 


TO MAKE THE FRENCH INVEST HERE 


RANCE is the mother of thrift in the finan- 
cial world. For many years the people 
of every other country have had her virtue 
as a saver of money dangled before their eyes. 
The “woolen stocking” has become a legend. 
The stocking, however, is guarded by a host 
of friends. The big bankers of France know 
how valuable an asset it is, and they do not 
propose to have it captured by outside people 
without their full knowledge and consent. 
The savings of the French people have always 
been invested under the advice of the bankers; 
and the bankers propose that this condition 
shall continue. 

An effort to list the stock of the United States 
Steel Corporation in Paris was made this sum- 
mer, after a rise in the market price of that 
stock that has been the wonder of the Wall 
Street market. The effort was not made by the 
corporation itself, but by private and other 
bankers. Their plan provided for the French 
taxes, and put the stock in the French market 
on a fair comparative basis with French stocks. 

From an American point of view the project 
is praiseworthy. The United States Rubber 
Company had made prior advances, and its 
stocks had been admitted to the unlisted depart- 
ment in Paris, where, so far as is known, they 
have done no harm. 

From the French standpoint, it is not dif- 
ficult to understand the opposition. French 
steelmakers, in particular, have found it difficult 
to see why an American stock, representing a 
protected industry in a country to which French 
industries find it hard to sell, should gain the 
advantage of the Paris market. In all these 
international commercial matters, they say, 
there should be reciprocity: and they wonder 
wherein lies the advantage to the French 
people through this listing. 

The result of the attempt is nct of any great 
public interest; but the result of the movement 
of which it is a part is of most intense interest. 
British capital built more than half our rail- 
roads; Dutch capital finances a goodly share of 
the farm mortgages of some sections of the 
Northwest; Scotch capital handles most of 
the wheat of the Pacific Coast. Foreign capital 
has played and is playing such an important 
part in the making of this country that an 
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attempt to attract the richest of the foreign 
nations into this country must be reckoned a 
matter of real economic importance. 


SIX GREAT INDUSTRIAL REGIONS 


HERE are some interesting facts contained 

in Bulletin No. 101, recently issued by 

the Bureau of the Census. It is a summary 

of the manufacturing industries of the leading 

thirteen manufacturing districts of this coun- 

try in the year 1904. The most striking facts 

may be tabulated briefly, so far as concerns 

the half-dozen largest industrial centres of the 
country. 

















Region Value of Products Emad Largest Product 
New York . |$2,144,488,000 |735,460] Clothes 
Chicago . 970,974,000 | 288,869] Meats 
Philadelphia | 677,781,000 |286,944| Textiles 
Boston . .| 457,254,000/177,146| Shoes 
Pittsburgh .}| 383,490,000 119,839] Steel 
St. Louis 319,709,000 | ——-—-| Meats 





Perhaps the most interesting tendency shown 
in this analysis is that in twelve out of the 
thirteen districts industry advanced much faster 
in the suburbs and the country districts that 
are included with the cities than in the cities 
themselves. The Minneapolis and St. Paul 
district is the only industrial centre in which 
city manufacturing has grown faster than the 
manufacturing in surrounding country. 

Comparatively, the Buffalo district has had 
the greatest growth since 1900 — an increase in 
manufactured products of 48.2 per cent. in the 
five years. The city is a metropolis of very 
varied resources, the largest single product, 
iron and steel, showing only ro per cent. of the 
total; while in Chicago slaughtering produces 
28 per cent. of the total, and in Pittsburgh iron 
and steel reach the remarkable proportion of 
60.9 per cent. of the total of all manufactured 
goods. In the Minneapolis and St. Paul dis- 
trict, too, the milling industry yielded nearly 
40 per cent. of the total. 

The summary for all districts shows 
1,691,000 people employed and _ products 
worth $4,762,022,000. 

GERMAN SONG IN AMERICA 
a” JUNE a great German Saengerjest was 
held in Madison Square Garden in New 
York City. 

Germans in Philadelphia, Scranton, and 

Wilkesbarre, in Washington and Baltimore, 
































in New York and its environs, in Hartford and 
in the cities of the Northeastern states, where- 
ever they have settled in sufficient numbers, 
have formed singing societies. The men’s 
choruses are formed into local leagues and 
these, in turn, into a great confederation called 
a Saengerbund. 

It was the triennial meeting of this Saenger- 
bund that was held in New York It lasted 
for four or (if a picnic is included) five 
days. There were afternoon and evening 
programmes which consisted of two distinct 
features; one was a series of concerts, the 
other a series of contests. The distinctive 
element in the concerts was the singing of 
the vast chorus of several thousand men 
comprising the constituent societies. It was 
a source of wonder how it was possible for 
these groups of men, who had never rehearsed 
all together, to sing with such precision as 
they showed. It is, however, the contests that 
make such a Saengerjest distinct from the 
ordinary music festivals. 

The choruses are divided into classes accord- 
ing to size; and each chorus competes with 
the others in its class. Each appears in turn 
on the platform and sings a designated song, 
called the Preislied, or one of a group of 
such songs. On the precision, intonation, etc., 
of its singing it is marked by five expert 
judges, two of whom were sent over here by 
the German Emperor, who has given the chief 
prize. The audience, composed largely of 
Germans, appreciated the fine points of the 
singing as the crowd on the “bleachers”’ 
appreciates a ball game. This valuation 
of the intellectual as well as of the sensuous ele- 
ments of musical art is what Americans of 
German origin have been and are still imparting 
to their fellow Americans. 


THE BUMPTIOUS ENGLISHMAN IN LIBERIA 


U' APPEARS from press despatches that for 

some time past, British authority has 
been exercised over about three hundred square 
miles of territory that properly belong to 
Liberia. Liberian troops, district commis- 
sioners, and customs collectors have been 
quietly pushed out of this little region, and 
British officials have taken their places. 

A few years ago it would have been a good 
setting for a little row; for the United States ex- 
ercises a kind of Monroe Doctrine over Liberia. 
To-day the one question that comes to mind 
1s how long the British Government will take 
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to pay damages, if the reports be true; and how 
much the investigation will cost the country, 
if they be not true. A little matter like this, 
between friendly nations, can be settled out 
of court. 

The situation seems to be due to the activities 
of one Englishman. Only six years ago the 
frontier was surveyed by a joint commission 
and marked as clearly as was deemed neces- 
sary, but this one Englishman is afflicted with 
the blindness of those that will not see. 


POLITICAL MURDER IN ENGLAND 


IR WILLIAM WYLLIE, an aide to 
Viscount Morley, the English Secretary 
of State for India, was shot and killed on July 
1st by an Indian student in London. The 
crime seems to have been purely political. 
The victim was a kind-hearted, affable man, 
devoted to the interests of India as he saw them, 
and not at all the sort of person usually selected 
as a victim of political revenge. 

The last previous political murders in Great 
Britain took place in Phoenix Park, Ireland, in 
1882. The long freedom from this sort of thing 
in Britain had led to a feeling of immunity, and 
the shock to the national feelings was, there- 
fore, greater than the occasion would seem to 
an outsider to demand. 

As usual, the result of the murder has been to 
strengthen the hands of the administration to 
which the victim belonged. The English 
people rule their half-savage dependencies 
carelessly. That there was sedition in India 
everyone knew, but the average.citizen of the 
British Isles took that fact with the usual 
philosophy, and left the adjustment of the 
difficulty to the officials, without giving it too 
much thought. The tragedy at the Imperial 
Institute changed this attitude. 

The people of England are awake to the fact 
that there are half a dozen Indian organizations 
in London plotting steadily and cleverly for 
the overthrow of British power in India. It 
was known before, of course, but no one cared 
very much. The first result of the murder is 
likely to be a closer surveillance over these hot- 
beds of sedition. 

What the Government wanted above all else 
was popular support for the maintenance of a 
rigorous government in India. That came 
with this murder. After the tragedy news- 
papers of all parties urged the administra- 
tion not to swerve one iota from its policy. 
Bickerings and dissensions of a petty sort were 
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forgotten in the shock of surprise and the heat 
of indignation that followed a wanton outrage. 
The murder of this one official aroused the 
people of England to the support of the Indian 
government more thoroughly than they could 
have been aroused by a dozen political cam- 
paigns. So does violence defeat itself. 


GIVING THE EMPLOYEE A SQUARE DEAL 


ORE than a hundred of the large cor- 
porations in the United States have 
already adopted measures to better the living 
conditions of their employees, and hardly a 
week passes that some new evidence of this 
tendency among the managers of the big con- 
cerns is not forthcoming. 

For many years the pension system has 
been in force in a few of the biggest industrial 
corporations and on a few of the Eastern rail- 
ways. In more recent years the Western 
lines have taken the same step, one of the latest 
recruits being the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé. The Boston & Maine is another 
railroad that is going to do the same thing. 
The balance sheets of the corporations show 
each year an increasing fund set aside to 
meet the demands of the pensioners, for, of 
course, each year brings an increasing number 
of men who have reached the age-limit and 
otherwise conformed to the conditions that call 
for pensions. 

There are, however, other ways than the 
payment of pensions that work for content- 
ment and loyalty among the employees of 
big companies. The profit-sharing schemes 
of the United States Steel Corporation and 
the National Biscuit Company have naturally 
attracted many followers. So far as the 
records show, the plan works well in good 
times; and it has hardly had a fair test in 
bad times. 

Hospitals, supported partly by the small 
monthly contributions of the employees them- 
selves and partly by subscription from com- 
pany treasuries, are established by practically 
all the important railroads. They are very 
well manned, as a rule, and serve their pur- 
poses admirably. They attend to all cases 
of sickness, as well as to the all too numerous 
accidents. 

Recently the Santa Fé has been establishing 
recreation halls at points where the service 
is severe and where many employees centre, 
such as The Needles, Calif., and La Junta, 
Col., division points in desert surroundings. 
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These establishments are more or less 
elaborately equipped with everything that 
makes for club life and sociability. The 
experiment is said to be successful in fostering 
an esprit de corps, and to have had a distinct 
moral effect upon the forces. It is to be 
carried on at many points on this system as 
well as on others. 

The railroad Y. M. C. A., the various 
clubs that are established by the men them- 
selves at busy points, and the many codpera- 
tive schemes for improvement of mind and 
body that are supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tions among the railroad workers have all 
helped to this same end. Here and there 
on the railroads travelling libraries are pro- 
vided by the companies, so that the agents 
and workers at outlying points, particularly 
in desert country, may find at least the solace 
of reading without spending much money 
for it. The Southern Pacific has for many 
years supported such a library. 

The whole tendency is humanitarian in 
its nature; though it found its basis in the 
very practical desire of the managers to 
strengthen the bonds of loyalty and interest 
between the corporation and its employees. 
There is no doubt that the conditions of 
railroad service and industrial work are getting 
better. There is still much to do, but a good 
start has been made. The old-fashioned 
“boss,’”’ whether in section gang on a railroad 
or in working shift in the factory, is going 
out of the world of American labor. He was, 
beyond all question, the most brutalizing 
influence in the industrial world, and his 
passing raises the standard of decency and 
comfort in every industry where men work 
with their hands. 


A NEW KIND OF UNIONISM 


N Spokane, Wash., the members of the labor 
union who worked on the city sewers 
became dissatisfied with their treatment by 
the contractors. The usual method of redress 
would have been a strike. Mr. Thomas 
Maloney, the business agent of the union, 
however, hit upon a plan for fighting the con- 
tractors which does not disturb the community 
or involve loss of wages to the men. Repre- 
senting the union, he bid for the contracts, 
and was successful. 
In January, 1908, he started a subscription 
fund with which to carry on contract work. 
Individual subscriptions from union mem- 
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bers amounted to about $500, that of the union 
$500, while Mr. Maloney himself subscribed 
$500, making a fund of $1,500. To the city 
this was an evidence of good faith on the part 
of the union. 

The first city contract was for the con- 
struction of a sewer. Mr. Maloney cut the 
price so low that no contractor would bid 
against him. The workers got the full wage 
which they demanded, $2.75 a day. There 
was a loss of $95.49 on this contract, which had 
to be borne by the union. The second con- 
tract, an alley sewer, resulted again in a loss 
of $107. But this was the end of bad luck. 
The third contract brought them dividenas, 
over and above their wages, amounting to 
$285.50; the fourth contract brought $113, 
and they were able to pay $63.30, or 5 per 
cent. of the contract price for the work, into 
a fund for the purchase of tools and for other 
emergencies. 

The experiment is considered so successful 
that the union in Seattle has decided to try 
it this summer. 


COUNT ZEPPELIN TO FLY TO THE POLE 


REPORT from Berlin states that Count 

Zeppelin intends to make an effort to 
reach the North Pole in his airship. After 
an explanation of the project by Professor 
H. Hergesell, of the University of Strasburg, 
the Kaiser accepted the protectorship of the 
undertaking. 

The trip to the pole in his “air hound,” as 
Count Zeppelin has called his dirigible, is 
an old project in his mind. As long ago as 
1906 he said that an expedition of fifty or 
sixty men with their baggage could reach the 
pole in safety in an airship. 

At the same time he outlined other possible 
achievements of the rigid dirigible balloon. 
In war, fitted with a wireless telegraph in- 
strument, it could keep its army instanta- 
neously aware of any movements of the enemy 
which it might discover, and perhaps inflict 
damage itself by bombs or small cannon. 
The air craft could be made useful, he said, 
to the German Government in maintaining 
communication between German East and 
West Africa; and to scientists in many ways, 
such as carrying them above the clouds to 
study eclipses; and he concludes with the 
prophecy that the airship, like the steamship, 
will continue to grow in size, carrying capacity, 
and safety. 
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MANY HISTORICAL PAGEANTS 


AST summer a great historical pageant 
attracted thousands of people to Quebec. 

This year a similar celebration was held on 
Lake Champlain, and still another will be held 
in September to commemorate the discovery 
of the Hudson River by Hendrick Hudson in 
1609, and the voyage of the Clermont nearly two 
hundred years later. The anniversary of the 
landing of the Huguenots in 1687 was celebrated 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., and Gloucester, Mass., 
also is to have an historical pageant. Like 
expositions these celebrations all advertise the 
towns to a certain degree, but, far more valuable 
than that, they awaken a pride and civic con- 
sciousness in the citizens of the different towns 
and cities in which they are held. 

THE REMOVAL OF GENERAL BINGHAM 

HE police commissioner of New York 

city is sponsor for the safety and the 

lives and property of about one in every twenty 
people in the United States. Probably he has to 
combat a still larger proportion of the nation’s 
criminals. ‘The conduct of his force, whether 
it be purely a police force or whether it be a 
part of a political machine, has a very direct 
bearing upon the moral surroundings of 
4,000,000 of people. 

Mayor McClellan appointed Brigadier- 
General Theodore A. Bingham, an army 
officer of distinguished service, as police com- 
missioner in January, 1906. On July rst, 
1909, he removed him from office. Irrespective 
of the immediate cause, this removal is to be 
regretted, for it seems to mean the return of 
the police department to the realm of politics, 
and, no matter what opinion one may hold of 
General Bingham’s efficiency, there is no doubt 
of the sincerity and honesty with which he has 
worked to dissolve the alliance of the police 
force and the graft of politics. 


THE TIDE OF IMMIGRATION 


[* THIS country the great entry-ports for 
immigrants are the crowded cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard; and little intelligent effort 
is made to swing the tide toward the open 
fields of the West and the Southwest. 

In Argentina, in 1908, 256,000 people 
came in as immigrants. When they landed, 
they were given five days free board and 
lodging, furnished with railroad tickets where- 
ever they wanted to go, and supported for 
ten days after they arrived at that destination. 
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If they sought work as mechanics or laborers, 
the National Bureau of Labor found places 
for them. 

The method is even more complete than 
the method that the Canadian Pacific has 
used to such excellent effect in carrying the 
Canadian immigration through in bulk from 
the eastern coast to the points where labor is 
most needed in the far Northwest. Yet the 
Canadian system is perhaps ahead of anything 
that has been attempted on this side of the line. 

In bulk, our immigration still leads the 
Western nations; but it is perhaps worth no- 
ticing that the Argentina flood of immigrants 
in 1908 was as large as the American influx 
in 1898 —and Argentina is not as large as 
the United States. An economist might well 
study, in addition, the intensive scale upon 
which interior Argentina is being developed, 
as compared with our West. No further 
reason need be adduced to account for the 
ever-growing importance of the southern 
republic in the grain markets of the world. 

It is not necessarily true that because a 
national bureau distributes immigrants well in 
Argentina, a national bureau would be the 
most effective agent in this country. But the 
experience of Argentina and Canada proves 
that the immigrants can be distributed to better 
advantage than they are distributed here. 


TO CONTINUE CONSERVATION 


HE Conservation of Our Natural 
Resources,”’ was, perhaps, the most 
important policy inaugurated by the last 
Administration. But it is so large a pro- 
gramme that it could hardly be more than 
well begun in four years; and, if it is to be 
effective, it must be consistently carried out. 
The following letter from President Taft to 
the editor of System shows that this Adminis- 
tration intends to continue the policy — or 
enlarge upon it, for it grows broader and more 
pressing every day. 

“The conservation of national resources is 
a subject which will properly claim from the 
present Administration earnest attention and 
appropriate legislation. The necessity for a 
comprehensive and systematic improvement of 
our waterways, the preservation of our soil and of 
our forests, the securing from monopolistic private 
appropriation the power in navigable streams, the 
retention of the undisposed of coal lands of the 
Government from complete alienation — all these 
matters are vitally important to the people of the 
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United States, and to your constituency, the busi- 
ness men of the country. 

Without the resources which make labor pro- 
ductive, American enterprise, energy, and skill 
would not in the past have been able to make 
headway against hard conditions. Our chil- 
dren and their children will not be able to make 
headway if we leave to them an impoverished 
country. Our land, our waters, our forests, and 
our minerals are the resources from which come 
directly or indirectly the livelihood of all of us. 
The conservation of our natural resources is a 
question of fundamental importance to the United 
States now — to the business man to-day.” 


THE LATEST DRUG DANGER 


R. WILLIAM JAY SCHIEFFELIN 
stated at the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction that at least 
75,000 ounces of cocaine are consumed annually 
by unfortunates who have become the slaves 
of the drug, which is more than is used for 
legitimate purposes. They snuff the powder 
dry, or they inhale it dissolved in water. The 
stimulative effect is said to be accompanied by 
a wonderful clarification of the brain, a strong 
sense of elation, and a deadening of all moral 
feeling. But with the inevitable reaction comes 
indescribable misery that can be relieved only 
by further indulgence. Once contracted, the 
cocaine habit is extremely hard to overcome. 
Lately the illegitimate use of this drug has 
spread with appalling rapidity. And even if, 
so far, it has flourished principally among 
already depraved elements in the big cities, 
it is well not to forget the contagious charac- 
ter of all vice. A number of attempts to intro- 
duce this one among school children have 
already been detected. Prompted by the 
growing need for restriction of illicit traffic 
in this drug, one state after another has enacted 
stringent regulations for its handling, but 
apparently with very limited effect. 

The extent to which that trade is still carried 
on was shown by an investigation ordered 
by former Police Commissioner Bingham, 
of New York. A druggist doing a large 
legitimate retail business will sell from one- 
half of an ounce to three ounces of cocaine 
a month. Physicians may use up to one 
ounce a month, but generally they use much 
less. In the early part of this year a druggist 
in the lower part of Manhattan bought nearly 
fifteen ounces in five days; another one in 
Brooklyn purchased sixty ounces in twenty 
days; and a third one on the New York East 
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Side disposed of sixty-four ounces in twenty- 
three days. Furthermore, that was proved 
to be the regular rate at which those druggists 
bought and sold cocaine all the year round. 
Not less than sixty-three New York drug 
stores are now under suspicion of dealing 
illegally in the drug in question. A cer- 
tain number of physicians are charged with 
making a practice of issuing prescriptions 
for cocaine at the rate of twenty-five cents 
each, while a smaller number are selling it 
themselves. One such physician bought 
592 ounces in fourteen weeks, while another 
one ordered in a single day a quantity iarge 
enough to last 1,100 general practitioners 
a whole month. 

As a local anesthetic, cocaine has proved 
itself so useful in minor operations that no 
measures interfering with its application for 
such purposes could be defended. At present 
the coca leaves, from which the drug is made, 
are imported free of duty from Bolivia and 
Peru. There is a comparatively small ad 
valorem duty on the finished product. The 
manufacturing of the drug is a complicated 
process, requiring a large plant, and only five 
American firms are now engaged in it. 

For checking the abuses, Mr. Schieffelin and 
Commissioner Bingham, before his removal, 
proposed three measures: first, a nominal 
duty on coca leaves, enabling the Federal 
Government to keep track of the quantities 
imported; second, a prohibitive duty on 
cocaine, restricting the use of it to the domestic 
product; and, third, an internal revenue duty 
making it possible to trace the drug from the 
manufacturer to the consumer and serving 
at the same time as a check on possible attempts 
to deal on a large scale in smuggled European 
cocaine. 

It is asserted that the resulting increase 
in price would be large enough to keep it 
from those using it as an indulgence, but not 
large enough to prevent its legitimate employ- 
ment, as in the latter case a very small quantity 
of the drug suffices to produce the desired 
state of insensibility to pain. That the pre- 
valent abuse of cocaine cries for a remedy 
cannot be denied. That the suggested remedy 
may prove effective seems likely. The one 
additional condition for its acceptance is some 
guarantee that the proposed internal revenue 
tax be applied in such manner that the in- 
creased profit is absorbed for the benefit of the 
national treasury. 


THE CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY REPLIES 


N the March and May numbers of THE 

Wor p’s Work there appeared two articles 

by Miss Agnes C. Laut, discussing commercial 
development in the Canadian Northwest. 

Since their publication we have learned 
that some of the writer’s comment on the Cana- 
dian Northern Railway did an injustice to 
that road and its management. 

In the March article it was stated that the 
branch of the Canadian Northern running 
from Hudson’s Bay Junction to the Pas, being 
built in muskeg, could not be operated in 
summer. The railroad informs us that the 
branch is in the hands of the construction 
department, that trains operate over it all 
the time, and that there is no difficulty at all 
about operating it summer or winter, abundant 
ballast being obtained from the right of way. 

In the May number it was stated, in effect, 
that none of the proceeds of debentures has 
been spent on roadbed, and that the phy- 
sical condition of the property is very bad. 
The company has submitted to us the figures 
given in its annual reports, which seem to 
show that there has been a progressive im- 
provement in the roadbed. Since 1903, when 
the mileage was 1,276, the fixed charges per 
mile have been increased from $499 to $821, 
with a mileage of 2,866. This does not repre- 
sent the entire improvement; for the surplus, 
ranging from $220,000 in 1903 to $1,043,000 
in 1907 and $679,000 in 1908, has also gone 
into improvements. 


SOME MODERN WISDOM 


Stunted bodies make stunted wills. 

It is hard to tell whether a man is suffering 
from a broken heart or a spoiled digestion. 
The symptoms are the same. 

Not until life has risen above a certain level 
does mind count for more than matter. 

Among our heaviest afflictions must be 
counted gifts we do not want. 

Men who do their own thinking make poor 
fanatics. 

A true leader looks beyond the next moment 
without losing himself in dreams of the 
millennium. 

A man’s own pretensions make his hardest 
judges. 

None is so humble that his approval is 
despised by a great artist. 

Real education consists in the teaching of 
a single subject: how to learn. 




















A COUNTRY THAT FINANCES ITSELF 


UTSIDE of Portland, Ore., hardly 
() anyone in the Northwest owns any in- 
vestment stocks or bonds. The total 
of investments in paper of all sorts is extremely 
small, and the bulk of it consists of mortgages 
on real estate. In Seattle, for instance, little 
of the city debt, except assessment bonds, is 
held by the people; and even the street rail- 
way stocks and bonds aré* owned almost 
exclusively in the East, mostly around Boston. 
Wealth, in this great rich region, has not 
yet crystallized. It is formative and creative. 
There are very few finished fortunes or great 
invested estates in the new country, but every 
effort is bent on accumulation rather than on 
safety. The wealth of Washington and Idaho, 
and nearly all the wealth of Oregon, is hard at 
work developing the resources of those states, 
or speculating in half-developed resources. 

The contrast between this condition and 
the condition of Massachusetts, for instance, 
is striking. Instead of the great savings-banks 
holding billions of money in small lots as in the 
East, there are only savings departments and 
a few savings-banks, but none of the three 
states of the Northwest have savings-bank laws 
of a very rigid sort. The kind of people 
who accumulate money in savings-banks in 
the East put it into real estate in the West. 

Money for loans on mortgages is not very 
plentiful. Most of it comes from large private 
lenders. In the Palouse and other agricul- 
tural sections where men have grown rich, 
retired farmers who have sold out often rein- 
vest in good mortgages at a low proportion 
of the value of the property, or take them in 
part payment of the sale price. The rate is 
from 7 per cent. to 1o per cent. Money is 
loaned by Holland bankers and by Scotch 
firms; but only on very careful selections 
among the farmers. 

The burden of caring for the abundant 
commerce of a country where every man is 
more or less in business falls upon the banks. 
As in the East, they are of three kinds, national, 
state, and private. In all the bigger cities, the 
private bank plays a very important part indeed, 
the lead being held by institutions of long 
standing and of known reputation and wealth. 


Banking, as carried on by all these institu- 
tions is very different from banking as carried 
on by the Eastern city banks. The commer- 
cial bank in the East does the bulk of iis busi- 
ness on two classes of loans, on commercial 
paper and on collateral. 

In the West, as stated above, there is 
no suitable bank collateral. The huge 
amount of loans on collateral that enters 
into Eastern banking is eliminated entirely 
from the Western situation. Their place is 
taken in the West by a great mass of bank- 
ing loans that cannot be classed as anything 
but personal. 

A man comes into a big bank in Seattle, 
Tacoma, or Spokane to borrow money. He 
sees the president, and explains that he wants 
$20,000 for six months to carry out a con- 
tract toerect a store-building down town. He 
has a contract for the work; but, of course, 
he has not the funds to carry it on. He does 
not own any stocks or bonds, or other assets 
that can be pledged directly. The bank 
president knows him as a solid citizen who 
has always made good; and he knows also that 
he has property in town; but real estate is not 
collateral, in a commercial bank. 

The borrower gets his loan on his own note 
at the ruling rate. The immediate security 
is merely his name; and the ultimate security 
is real estate. If his note went to protest, 
there would finally be a judgment against him 
which the courts would enforce against all his 
property, pledged or unpledged. 

He is a type of, perhaps, the biggest class 
of borrowers in this Western country, where 
everyone is in business. The name of an 
honest business man counts for a creat deal 
more than it does in the East, and it does not 
seem to matter whether the man is a big man 
or a little one. The very rich man can borrow 
on his name in almost any bank in New York; 
but in Seattle the little man has the same 
chance so long as his business ar! his char- 
acter are known. 

In England they would call this “kite- 
flying,” and the financial authorities would 
frown when they heard of it. In New York, 
it would probably lead to a conference between 
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the bank president and the bank examiner 
every time he came around. 

Yet, it is not only legitimate in the West, 
but it is necessary. The only excuse that a 
bank has for existence as a commercial entity 
is its willingness to serve in every proper way 
every proper function of commerce. If a 
Seattle bank refused to lend except on the 
same kind of security that the strongest of the 
New York banks demands, it would presently 
go out of business; for it would have failed 
utterly to discharge its function as a hand- 
maiden of legitimate commerce. 

Portland is an older city, and its banks 
handle a larger amount of loans secured after the 
Eastern fashion; but even Portland lends more 
on the name and face of a man than do any 
of the commercial cities of the East. 

Eastern critics, time and time again, and 
especially in a period of stringency, charge that 
the Coast banks hoard money. When an 
Eastern critic picks up a Coast bank statement 
and finds that the strong banks are holding 
from 4o per cent. to 50 per cent. of their 
deposits in cash, he is apt to sit down and 
write about those banks as sinners against the 
public weal. Hoarding cash causes money 
stringency; and the Coast bank, at first glance, 
looks like a miser. 

If the same Eastern critic had the oppor- 
tunity to study the security for the loans that 
the banks do make, he would change his mind 
ina hurry. In the Eastern bank, particularly 
in the financial world, a large proportion of 
the loans outstanding are liquid, that is, they 
are convertible into cash immediately by call- 
ing loans, or presently by the maturity of 
commercial paper, or they are time loans on 
collateral. In the West it would probably 
take six months to get in as much of the bank’s 
loans as the Wall Street bank could get in 
within six hours. 

In other words, the call loans of the Eastern 
bank are practically part of its reserve; while 
in the West cash is about the only reserve there 
is. There is no stock exchange on the North 
Coast; and, if one has to sell local securities, 
one first has to find a private buyer. 

Of necessity, therefore, an abnormally large 
amount of cash has to be kept at hand not 
only in times of crisis, but all the time. It is 
the result of actual conditions, not the con- 
clusion of a theory. 

Banking profits, therefore, have to be made 
by keeping a smaller proportion of the deposits 
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at work. Therefore, the rate of interest must 
he high, or the profits small. The normal 
rate of interest is high, both on fixed invest- 
ments and on commercial loans. Perhaps 
the normal rate on the same class of loans 
ranges half as high again as in the Fast. It 
is at least one-third as high again. In real 
estate, the discrepancy is even greater. While 
the Eastern banker is lending out 75 per cent. 
of his deposits at an average rate of 4 per cent., 
the Western banker lends only 55 per cent. 
of his deposits, but he gets 5} to 6 per cent. 

Getting away from the commercial banks, 
one finds the machinery of business rather 
slight. Farm loans are not adequately sup- 
plied with capital. In the wheat lands this is 
especially noticeable. In the fruit sections 
the most common form of security is the pur- 
chase-money mortgage, a loose sort of instru- 
ment, payable in instalments, and often guard- 
ing the buyer against accidents caused by water- 
failure, crop-failure, etc. In the best valleys 
these securities seem excellent, and the best 
of the banks will handle them. ‘They do not 
go away to any extent and the Eastern mar- 
ket never sees them. There are few records 
of foreclosure under such instruments. 

On the whole, the financial critic who goes 
out West, if he stays there long enough to under- 
stand a little, will forget the first shock with 
which he encountered the big personal ele- 
ment in the banking world, and the ro per cent. 
first mortgage on farms, and the extravagant- 
looking bank reserves. He will finally con- 
clude that the machinery of commerce in this 
country is really a very good adaptation of 
Eastern and European methods to the needs 
of a country entirely different from Europe or 
the East. 

He cannot fail to be impressed by the men 
who dominate the banking business. They 
seem, at first, young and perhaps lacking in the 
dignity of the veteran president of the Boston, 
Philadelphia, or New York bank. Then, 
they impress him as very keen, able, and 
courageous. He finds that they travel, occa- 
sionally, out into the country; ride down 
through the ranches; go through sawmills, 
fruit developments, factories — not as financial 
experts, but as business experts. He comes, 
finally, to realize that banking in the West is 
based on commerce and industry, rather than 
on academic finance, and that the bank presi- 
dent who will make good must understand real 
business at first hand. C. M. K. 

















ELIMINATING ONE OF THE CHANCES 
OF BUSINESS 


began to look into liability insurance 

because its name sounded as if it 
might have something to do with his business. 
There are many people—some who should 
know about liability insurance — who think of 
it in some such vague way. In reality it 
lessens the chances of heavy loss in many 
kinds of business. 

A block of stone being raised into posi- 
tion on a big office building broke away 
from its fastenings, crashed through the 
platform over the sidewalk, and killed a 
pedestrian. The contractor for the building 
reported the accident to the liability in- 
surance company, which settled with the 
dead man’s heirs. 

A team of runaway horses dashed into a 
crowded street-car, causing serious injury to 
two passengers, and the insurance company 
which issued the teams’ liability policy 
settled with the injured. 

Owing to the projection of a loose board 
in the floor of a department store, a woman 
stumbled and sustained injuries which inca- 
pacitated her for several weeks, and the liability 
company applied the financial balm to heal 
her wounds. 

While gazing at the display in a druggist’s 
window, a man suddenly imagined that the 
sidewalk was rising with him, but subsequently 
discovered that an elevator had risen hurriedly 
from the basement and thrown him off his 
feet. The liability company paid for his 
dislocated shoulder. 

A porter, cleaning the window of a store, 
fell from the ladder upon a man standing near. 
The porter escaped injury, but his employer 
called upon the liability company to pay for 
the injuries inflicted upon the person who 
acted as the porter’s buffer — and they were 
not mental injuries alone. 

From the instant the first pick was struck 
into the ground to commence the great task 
of building the New York subway, various 
degrees of liability for damages of numerous 
kinds were assumed by the contractor. A 
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power-plant established near a hotel led to 

a loss of patronage. A suit for damages 
and removal of the plant resulted in favor 
of the hotel man, and the contractor had 
to pay the amount awarded. An explosion 
in a section of the tunnel one day cost the 
lives of several of the laborers, as well as 
of some passers-by, injured a large number 
of persons, and inflicted serious damage 
on adjacent property. In another instance 
the construction of the tunnel weakened 
the foundation of the buildings in the 
street above so that they developed great 
fissures necessitating extensive repairs. One 
important business street was rendered almost 
impassable for many months by the con- 
struction operations, causing a heavy loss of 
trade to the merchants located along it, 
many of whom sought relief by means of 
damage suits. 

All these varying forms of damage to life, 
business, and property would make contracting 
a most precarious business if it were not for 
liability insurance. 

And the chance is not confined to contractors. 
Manufacturing concerns, department stores 
—jin fact, any office where employees work 
and where it is possible for them to get hurt 
or to hurt anyone else or anyone else’s prop- 
erty, may have experiences similar to those 
of the New York subway contractors. 

The development of liability insurance 
has been due to the change in public senti- 
ment, now crystallized into law, of the 
financial responsibility of an employer for 
injuries occurring to an employee while at 
work. Formerly, when employers’ liability 
acts were unknown, if a workman was killed 
or injured, there was no financial redress 
for those dependent upon his wages for support, 
save by a suit at common law; and, as one 
employee injured by a fellow employee could 
not bring suit against the common employer, 
there was little paid out for injuries incurred 
beyond what the generosity or self-interest 
of the master might dictate. Repeated efforts 
were made in the English Parliament to pass 
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an employers’ liability act holding the master 
pecuniarily responsible for injuries to his 
employees, until finally, in 1880, a bill received 
the royal assent and became effective with 
the-opening of the year 1881. In this country 
Massachusetts was the first state to enact 
such legislation, in the year 1887, and a 
majority of the other commonwealths have 
since fallen into line. 

The intent of the employers’ liability acts 
is to provide that, where personal injury is 
caused to an employee, who is himself in 
exercise of due care and diligence at the 
time, the employee or, in case the injury 
results in death, his executors may claim 
compensation. 

The passage of such acts gave rise to the 
establishment of liability insurance companies. 
In their contracts they agree to pay, on behalf 
of the employer, suitable amounts to the 
injured employees, proportionate to their 
injuries, and also to defend in court any suit 
that may be brought against the employer 
on account of either fatal or non-fatal injuries 
received. It may readily be seen that such 
a contract saves an employer a vast amount 
of trouble and worry as, when an accident 
occurs, he has merely to give such immediate 
medical relief as may be necessary and notify 
the insurance company of the particulars. 
Thereafter the matter is practically out of 
his hands; for the company’s adjusters make 
such settlement as they can with the injured 
employee or his relatives. If a satisfactory 
adjustment cannot be made and a suit is 
brought, the company is the defendant in 
court and assumes all responsibility until 
final disposition. 

Every employer of labor to a greater 
or less extent is dependent upon sub- 
ordinates for supervision of the details 
of manufacture or construction, including 
the proper condition of the machinery or 
apparatus employed, and the slightest negli- 
gence may mulct him in heavy damages for 
personal injuries. And not only is the 
employer liable for injuries to his own 
employees but also if, through the negligence 
of one of them, an outsider is killed or injured. 
Some of the heaviest claims paid by liability 
insurance companies have been on account 
of injuries happening to outsiders and illustrate 
specifically the advantage of public liability 
as distinguished from employers’ liability. 

The broad term, liability insurance, covers 


a number of slightly varying forms of policies. 
Some thirteen different contracts are in com- 
mon use. The manufacturers’ employers’ lia- 
bility policy provides against loss by reason 
of the legal liability imposed for damages on 
account of fatal or non-fatal injuries incurred 
by employees while within or adjacent to the 
premises of the manufacturer and resulting 
from their occupation. The premium is 
based on the total estimated pay-roll of all 
the employees, meaning thereby generally 
those engaged in the actual manufacturing 
operations, although the clerical force may be 
included if desired. When the policy expires 
(it being written for one year), the insurance 
company is supplied with a statement of the 
actual compensation paid the employees, and, 
if the amount is in excess of, or under, the 
estimate, the proper adjustment of the pre- 
mium originally paid is made. 

The contractors’ employers’ liability form 
covers in the same manner as the manufac- 
turers’ form, but makes provision for the 
employees being engaged in different sections 
of the city or state. The premium is also 
based on the pay-roll. 

The contractors’ contingent liability form 
protects contractors on buildings against 
damages arising from accidents as a result 
of the negligence of sub-contractors. The 
premium depends upon the estimated cost 
of the work, less the compensation of the 
sub-contractors’ employees. 

The public liability form applies for both 
manufacturers and contractors so as to cover 
persons other than the employees of the in- 
sured. 

General or landlords’ liability is not so 
thoroughly availed of as might be the case. 
It can be taken out for apartment houses, 
hotels, private residences, office buildings, 
churches, clubs, museums, and other buildings 
of a public or semi-public nature, as well as 
vacant land, wharf, and water-front property. 
The premium, so far as liability to employees 
is concerned, is based on the pay-roll, while 
the general public liability feature premium 
depends upon the total area and _front- 
age of the premises and some other minor 
conditions. 

The application of teams’ liability may 
readily be understood from its title. The 
premium depends upon the number of vehicles 
determined by the number of drivers employed 
and calculating from the total pay-roll the 
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average drivers’ wages. ‘This form may also 
be applied to private vehicles covering the 
insured, any of his employees, or even any 
member of his family. Automobile liability 
also comes into this category, both as to what 
it covers and the premium charge. 

An elevator liability form covers the 
insured’s employees and passengers, the 
premium being based on the kind and number 
of elevators insured. 

Theatre liability covers the accidental 
injuries inflicted on persons while in or 
about such buildings. The premium is based 
upon the seating capacity of the house and 


CITIES AT WORK 


upon the total gate receipts of such public 
places of entertainment as automobile shows, 
baseball grounds, etc. 

A quarter of a century has not yet elapsed 
since the introduction of liability insurance 
in the United States, but it has gained an im- 
portant place among the _ miscellaneous 
branches of insurance. Last year the com- 
panies engaged in this line received about 
$23,000,000 in premiums and, as the revival 
of business industry this year will result in 
increased pay-rolls, that amount will in all 
probability be largely exceeded when the 
returns for 190g are made up. 


CITIES AT WORK 


sociation of Milwaukee has a bureau 

that investigates charitable organiza- 
tions and propaganda. In the year that 
ended last January, it examined 205 proposi- 
tions that were brought to its attention, and 
found ninety-nine, or nearly one-half of 
them, fraudulent. 

The purpose of the bureau’s work is to 
stop the civic and individual waste that 
comes from supporting supposedly charitable 
work. In every city in the country there is 
a steady pest of solicitors, people who go 
around collecting money ostensibly for the 
support of homes for the aged, charity guilds, 
and a hundred other organizations. In Mil- 
waukee, when the solicitors are noticed, the 
bureau is notified and an investigation is 
begun immediately. If the cause is found to 
be unsatisfactory, the police are notified, and 
the solicitors are driven from the city. 

That nearly one-half of the 205 investiga- 
tions revealed fraud seems pretty good evidence 
that every other city in the country is 
being regularly mulcted in large amounts of 
money. This is even more apparent when it 
is noted that of the legitimate propositions 
nearly all were local church fairs and bazaars. 


II 
HE visit of a large group of Japanese 
leaders of commerce and newspaper 


editors is perhaps the most important single 
commercial activity of the current year. 


iA NHE Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ As- 


They will arrive at Seattle early in September, 
cover the Northwest in the usual way, and 
travel east to the Atlantic, stopping off at 
important trade cities. In every city where 
they stop, they will be entertained according 
to the wont of the place. Presumably the 
cities that manufacture goods with an Oriental 
market, or that might have an Oriental market, 
will do most of the entertaining; but even cal- 
lous New York will exert herself in so important 
a trade expansion movement as this one. 


III 


Pape is acquiring the habit of sending 

out Trade Extension Tours. Last 
autumn, the Association of Commerce sent 
a delegation of thirty representative business 
men and reporters through the South, ap- 
parently to spread the propaganda of the 
“Great Central Market’ — meaning Chicago, 
of course. 

This summer, an even bigger and more 
important delegation went to the Pacific 
Coast. The primary object was to educate 
the Pacific Coast; but the secondary object 
was to educate Chicago. Everybody was 
properly amazed at the Coast and the things 
in the Coast country; and perhaps more 
Chicago money will go West as a result; 
perhaps, too, more business will be done in 
Chicago; but, at any rate, a certain amount 
of business cordiality and business under- 
standing is sure to result and help spread 
the “Great Central Market” idea. 
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STORIES OF THE 
IV. 

A” territory Chicago territory’’ repre- 
sents the ambitious and perhaps legiti- 

mate feelings of the city of Chicago with 
respect to the jobbing business in this country. 
The principle represented in this slogan 
is a true principle. There are three or four 
cities in this country that cover the whole 
country pretty thoroughly with commercial 
men selling to the retail trade direct; and 
Chicago is one of them. Yet it is true, 
and is likely to remain true, that the bulk 
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of the commerce in the country centres 
around local points rather than around 
national centres. The system of distributive 
points, recognized by law and enforced by 
railroad schedules, is the truly American 
plan for American commercial growth. It 
has not yet been found wanting in efficiency; 
and it is more likely to spread through the 
creation of new centres than to contract 
through the increasing activities of the great 
New York, Philadelphia, or Chicago mer- 
chants and jobbers. 


SEURIES OF THE LIVES OF REAL 
TEACHERS 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF SOME NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY 


W. H. MAXWELL 


(SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, GREATER NEW YORK) 


NE day, not long ago, a young woman 
() who had just left the large school of 
which she is principal, was picking 
her way through a crowded street in the heart 
of the tenement-house region of the Lower 
East Side of New York. Her progress was 
slow, for the sidewalks were crowded with 
people, and the street, except for a small drive- 
way in the centre, was filled with pushcarts of 
peddlers. It was apparent that the young 
woman was a person of consequence in that 
Yiddish-speaking crowd, for the children’s 
faces were glad when they saw her, the larger 
boys touched their caps, and not a few of the 
long-bearded men standing beside the push- 
carts greeted her with ‘Good afternoon.” 
A woman of rather better appearance than the 
rest stepped beside and walked along with 
her. With unmistakable Yiddish accent, she 
exclaimed, laying a respectful hand on the 
teacher’s arm: “I cannot help seeing how these 
children, they love you. You know my Bennie 
and Rosie? They ’re in your school. You 
are such a help to me at home. Sometimes 
3ennie, he say he won’t. Then he quick 
stop and he say: ‘Allright, mamma. Miss K. 
says it is right that I should obey.’”’ 
Some twenty-five years ago, a man became 
principal of a school in what was then one of the 


lowest slums of New York. It was in the days 
before tenement-house reform, and the abodes 
from which his pupils came were, as a rule, 
devoid of those necessities of life — fresh air, 
light, sufficient space, and sanitary arrange- 
ments. The district was crowded with saloons 
of the lowest class and along the river-front were 
scores of dives frequented by sailors. The 
school, like its neighborhood, was in sorry 
condition, for every teacher had come by a 
political appointment. The new principal 
was, however, a man of force of character. 
Before the year was out, he had routed the 
politicians, and ever afterward not an appoint- 
ment was made in his school except on his 
recommendation. How did he doit? Not by 
letters to the newspapers, not by denunciation 
of the politicians, not by lifting up his voice in 
lamentation over the degeneracy of the times, 
but by the simplest course imaginable — he so 
won the respect of the community that the 
politicians did not dare to interfere with his 
school, and soon they were all helping him. 
They began by offering medals to the pupils 
for proficiency, and by raising money to help 
along students who, the principal said, had the 
brains to study in higher institutions. He was 
a constant visitor in the wretched homes of his 
pupils. He was a familiar figure in every street 
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and alley. Careless, negligent parents he 
threatened or cajoled. He found means to 
clothe and feed cold and hungry children. He 
found employment after school hours for those 
who could continue in school in no other way. 
He discovered that so-called athletic clubs were 
hiring the larger boys in his school to pummel 
each other into insensibility in the presence of 
hundreds of brutalized men; but it took only 
one visit from him to each club to break it up. 
He saw that there were children to whom books 
did not appeal, and for them he devised hand 
work. He was, I believe, the first man in the 
United States to introduce genuine manual 
training into an elementary school. His school 
became, as every public school ought to be, a 
social centre from which uplifting influences 
radiated. To-day there are thousands who 
attribute their success in life to schoolmaster 
Hugh O’Neil. 

I have cited these two cases in order to show 
the peculiar conditions under which teaching in 
New York City must be conducted. 

There are more Jews in New York than in 
Palestine, more Italians than in Rome, and 
enough foreigners of other nationalities to make 
a city as big as St. Louis. Of the 75,000 new 
pupils who enter the New York schools every 
year, a large number cannot speak a word of 
English. In one school I counted children 
of twenty-nine different nationalities who 
spoke twenty-nine different languages or dia- 
lects. In certain large sections the population 
is the densest in the world, rising as high as 
1,000 persons to the acre. They live, on 
account of extremely high rents, in enormous 
tenement houses; as many as forty families 
(and the families are always large) under one 
roof. A low plane of living, proneness to 
disease (particularly tuberculosis), and the 
absence of domestic privacy, are the necessary 
consequences. From these tenements the 
children, often insufficiently or improperly fed, 
weary through lack of sleep, with their nerves 
on edge, come to the public schools. In the 
tenement districts, because of the continuous 
migration of families, a child seldom spends all 
of its school years in one school, generally not 
more than one or two years. 

The first difficulty is that of teaching each 
year tens of thousands of foreign-born children 
the English language. For such children we 


have organized hundreds of special classes. 
I often marvel at the quickness with which 
our teachers manage to teach our little immi- 
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grants to speak and read and write English. 
In six months after landing on our docks it is 
no uncommon thing to find little Russians or 
Italians able to do all the work of the school, 
declaiming with tremendous fervor Patrick 
Henry’s apostrophe to liberty or telling in their 
compositions about the day when their fore- 
fathers landed on Plymouth Rock. Some 
teachers, however, have a more wonderful gift 
than others in teaching foreign children English. 
One such teacher I have in mind. In her class, 
children coming from homes of the most squalid 
surroundings, without a vestige of loveliness, 
surprise us with the beauty of their thought 
and expression. 

An even greater difficulty is presented by 
life in the tenements. Sometimes this life is 
one of extreme poverty; but extreme poverty, 
except during a period of trade suspension 
when men are thrown out of employment in 
large numbers, is the exception rather than the 
rule. Where extreme poverty does exist, the 
teachers, out of their own slender earnings, are 
the first to come to the rescue. 

Even when the income of the family is con- 
siderable, it is too often ignorantly and unwisely 
used or inordinately hoarded. The mother 
generally works as well as the father, and too 
often the children also, before and after school 
hours, or else they are left to shift for them- 
selves. They come to school wrongly rather 
than insufficiently fed, though insufficient feed- 
ing is no uncommon thing at all times and es- 
pecially in years when employment is hard to 
find. The principals and teachers are untiring in 
providing relief for cases of extreme, and some- 
times, I am afraid, of pretended distress. But 
the evil is too great for individual effort to cope 
with. Malnutrition among the children of our 
large cities — the prolific cause of disease, the 
chief reason for lack of progress in school, the 
fruitful source of intemperance and crime in 
after years—cries aloud in the name of 
humanity for relief. The plain fact is that the 
child who is improperly fed or insufficiently fed 
cannot do its school work and cannot control 
its instinctive impulses. ‘To relieve this great 
suffering, to cure this great evil, it is not neces- 
sary that boards of education should provide 
food without price; it is necessary only that 
they should provide wholesome, well-cooked 
food at cost price. 

While we are waiting for this — perhaps the 
most pressing of all school reforms — the 
teachers are doing what they can to remedy 
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the disease wrought by the tenement-house life 
—a life of crowded quarters, of bad air, bad 
light, and insufficient sleep. Our medical 
inspection is inadequate. The teachers are 
untiring in their efforts to induce parents to 
have defects, discovered by the examining 
physicians, corrected. Only in about 25 per 
cent. of the cases, however, do the parents pay 
any attention to the request of the teachers. 
Some two years ago, we had a remarkable 
experience which will illustrate the difficulties 
of this work among a crowded, ignorant, pre- 
judiced, and highly excitable people. In a 
school in the Lower East Side there were 
collected a large number of over-age and 
mentally defective children. A_ medical 
examination showed that one hundred and 
fifty of them were suffering from adenoid 
growths in the throat. In the case of seventy, 
the parents had the necessary operation per- 
formed. In the case of eighty, the parents 
either refused or neglected. The principal 
obtained their consent to have the operations 
performed in school. She secured the services 
of one of the most famous throat specialists in 
the country. ‘The operations were successfully 
performed. Almost instantly a rumor flew like 
lightning through the neighborhood that the 
children’s throats were being cut. Frenzied 
mothers and fathers by the thousand besieged 
the school. For several days, if a health board 
physician appeared in the neighborhood of a 
public school in the Ghetto, it was the signal 
for a mob to storm the gates of the school- 
house. Thorough discipline withstood these 
attacks, just as it has preserved the children’s 
lives in many a serious alarm of fire. The 
steadiness, good temper, and tact of principals 
and teachers bore down and calmed the frenzy 
of the mob. 

Our courses in sewing and domestic science 
are doing much not only for individual pupils, 
but to introduce order, economy, and an 
American plane of living into the home. The 
good offices of the teachers in this respect are 
not confined, however, to the teachers of sewing 
and cooking, as the following story will show. 

One teacher had among his pupils a boy 
about thirteen years of age who was irregular in 
attendance, though a fairly good student. 
The teacher called on the boy’s parents and 
found that they were living in two or three 
rooms of a miserable tenement. The father 
was out of work, the mother was sick in bed, 
and there were four children, two cripples, 
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The rent had not been paid, and the family 
were on the point of being evicted. The 
father had trudged about the city for many 
days in search of work, but always in vain. 
He kept the boy (who was the oldest of the 
family) home to look after the other children 
and the invalid mother; besides, the boy had 
no proper clothing to wear in inclement weather. 
The teacher was shocked at what he saw and 
heard, paid the rent that was due, obtained a 
position for the father, and provided the boy 
with suitable clothing. 

The boy attended school regularly thereafter, 
was graduated, and obtained a position through 
the teacher. The family moved out of the 
neighborhood and the teacher lost all track of 
them. 

About eleven years later, the teacher was 
sitting in his office one day when a prosperous 
looking gentleman walked in and said, “ Mr. 
Y., you do not know me? Iam , the tailor, 
whom you helped in a critical period of his life. 
I have been trying for a long time to locate you 
in order to express my gratitude and to repay 
you, so far as I can, what I owe you.” He 
produced a large roll of bills (some $400 or 
$500) which he had drawn from the bank, to 
present ocular proof that he was prosperous. 
He repaid every cent of the money. advanced 
to him, and stated that he had a little home in 
another borough and that his family was in 
good circumstances. 

Another story even better illustrates the 
influence the tactful teacher may have in the 
tenement home. One day a girl, ragged, dirty, 
dishevelled, was brought into a class taught by 
a bright young teacher who had already become 
noted for her success with foreign children. 
Leah, the girl, could speak no English. She 
at once manifested, however, a strong liking for 
her teacher and, drawn by this affection, mas- 
tered the intricacies of English speech in an 
incredibly short time. As soon as she could 
make herself understood. she would wait for 
her teacher and walk with her part of the 
way home. ‘The teacher began to hint that 
Leah’s personal appearance might be improved. 
Every hint was acted on, and soon Leah began 
to wash her face and comb her hair, to tie and 
polish her shoes, and to have her clothes clean 
and neatly mended. One day when they came 
to the door of the tenement where Leah lived, 
the teacher expressed a desire to make a call 
on Leah’s mother. The sight that met her 
eyes was not a pleasant one. The family 
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contained many children of whom Leah was 
the eldest, and there were two boarders besides, 
all in two rooms. Out of a confused mass 
of bedding, children, rickety furniture, and 
broken cooking utensils rose the inevitable 
sewing-machine out of which the family earned 
a living and saved money. 

In subsequent afternoon walks the teacher 
threw out suggestions as to how Leah might 
reform the home. Leah immediately set to 
work. The mother regarded Leah’s doings 
askance, but nothing could withstand her 
enthusiasm, and she soon won her father’s 
strong support. The boarders were turned 
out. Another room was hired. The rooms 
were cleansed and put in order. Even the small 
brothers and sisters were subjected, at first 
greatly to their disgust, to the scrubbing-brush. 

The teacher loaned Leah an_ illustrated 
magazine. It contained a picture of a dinner 
table set with silver and cut glass and garnished 
with flowers. By this time Leah had learned to 
cook in the cooking class. With the picture as 
her guide, a new and bolder scheme than any 
yet entertained entered her little brain. 

There must be a dinner table with a white 
cloth and garnished as nearly as possible like 
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the picture. When this triumph was complete, 
Leah wrote a note, which her father signed, 
inviting Teacher to dinner. ‘Teacher accepted 
the invitation. What a change met her eyes! 
Instead of the squalor of her former visit, she 
beheld the neatness of a poor but well-ordered 
home. The father and mother were a bit stiff 
in their reception, because they had but a few 
words of English, but they treated Teacher with 
all the reverence due toa queen. And she was 
a queen, for was she not to those poor Russian 
Jews the incarnation of American womanhood 
and civilization ? 

Thousands of teachers are doing work of 
this kind in New York City. Perhaps those 
are doing it best who fill the school with the 
best spirit of our age — the spirit of social 
codperation. One of my district superinten. 
dents furnishes me with an account of a class in 
which this spirit is abundantly illustrated: 

‘Opening the door of the classroom I heard 
the busy hum of industry. Near the desk sat 
Miss X., surrounded by a group. These | 
learned later were the backward pupils who 
most needed the teacher’s individual help. 
The rest of the class were working in groups 
of two each.” 
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INSTANTANEOUS COMMUNICATION FOR FIVE THOUSAND MILES 


—R! K—R! K—R!” sounds a 
kK telegraph instrument simultaneously 
in London and in Kurrachee on the 
northwest frontiers of India, and beyond 
that to Calcutta and Bombay, for London 
and the capital of India are in instantaneous 
communication by wire — the longest direct 
line in the world. 

“We're working direct with India,” the 
operator comments. As the crow flies, it is 
about five thousand miles, and the telegraphic 
route represents 5,342 miles between the two 
points. Yet communication is maintained as 
easily as between London and Birmingham. 

“But we can do better than that,” he says. 
“Tf they link us up in India, we’ll send your 
message direct even to Rangoon in Burma. 
That is our greatest distance at present — 
7,970 miles from London.” 


Between London and Teheran, which until 
a few months ago marked the most eastern 
limit of the Indo-European Company’s system, 
there were no fewer than ten relay stations 
at which upon arrival each signal had to be 
re-transmitted by the operator. And _ this 
repeating led to delay and overcrowding on 
the line. The greatest delay arose on the 
1,875-mile division froin Odessa—the clearing 
house of the East—to Teheran, and the 
company resolved to carry out experiments 
on this section. Every known system of ac 
complishing the desired end was thoroughly 
investigated and subjected to a_ searching 
test, for the traffic over this stretch was excep 
tionally heavy. It was a bold step to super- 
sede a well-known and well-tried system 
despite its disadvantages, by something 
entirely new. But the engineer had the courage 
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THE LONGEST TELEGRAPH LINE 


of his conviction, and he put in the Wheat- 
stone automatic working. 

The result was somewhat startling. Hitherto, 
the Odessa-Teheran stretch had been the 
slowest in the working of the whole 5,342 
miles of line. It became the fastest. And 
what was equally important, the messages 
were transmitted with greater accuracy. Later 
the rest of the line was changed to keep up 
with the eastern section. 

In order to get through to India, Mr. H. A. 
Kirk, Director-in-Chief of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department of the Indian Govern- 
ment, planned a continuation of the line 
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rachee is received, the operators at the inter- 
vening points ignore it, as it does not concern 
them, but immediately one receives the code 
call for his station — whether it be at Berlin, 
Tabriz, or any other point, and whether it 
be dispatched from Liverpool, London, or 
Calcutta— he simply moves a switch and 
he is in direct communication with those 
centres. 

But, though from a mere description the 
fact that the depression of the operator’s 
key in London dispatches a signal which is 
instantly produced in Kurrachee, 5,342 miles 
away, appears so simple, it has involved some 
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THE TELEGRAPH LINE FROM LONDON TO CALCUTTA 


Over which instantaneous communication is held for 5,342 miles 


overland from Teheran to Kurrachee. After 
much effort it was completed, and, by intro- 
ducing the Wheatstone working upon this 
last link in the chain, India was brought into 
direct touch with London. 

Although manual transmission is dispensed 
with at the relay stations throughout the 
whole length of line, the electric current 
receives a fresh impetus at those points as before, 
but it is accomplished automatically. This 
automatic working enables an impulse to be 
received in London at the instant it is dis- 
patched from India. At each station is a 
small loop or “circuit,” as it is called, which 
is connected with the operator’s receiving 
instrument. When the direct call from Kur- 


eleven years of hard work to bring it to realiza- 
tion, and the ordinary member of the public 
is apt to regard it as a mere matter of course, 
irrespective of the tremendous labor that has 
been involved and the prodigious difficulties 
that have had to be overcome. 

The wire from the London office makes a 
bee-line of 115 miles to Lowestoft. There it 
dips for another 300 miles under the North 
Sea, reappearing at Emden on the German 
coast, advancing on to Berlin and Warsaw, 
then bending southeast through Rowno to 
Odessa. So far all has been tolerably plain 
sailing, the line traversing populated country. 
But it was after leaving the Black Sea port 
that the real difficulties were encountered in 
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laying the thin iron thread which binds East 
and West. It had to traverse the mountains 
of the Caucasus, spanning yawning ravines, 
bridging wide rivers, and passing through 
dense forests down the centre of which it 
makes its way, so that branches of trees 
bent by the wind might not foul the fragile 
link. After leaving Tiflis, the line strikes 
southward. Dense forests and tree-covered 
mountain slopes give way to arid desert 
wastes in which the nomad reigns supreme, 
and precipitous barren mountains have to be 
climbed before Persia’s ancient capital of 
Tabriz is gained, and then comes 381 miles 
more of sterile desert to reach Teheran. 

But, if the construction of the line offered 
considerable difficulty, its maintenance is 
even more hazardous. Differences of climatic 
conditions play havoc with electrical adjust- 
ments, added to which are the destructive 
effects of Nature’s frolics, combined with the 
wilful damage of unenlightened natives who 
roam the desert, and internecine strife in an 
unsettled country. Wires will snap, and 
poles will fall or bend, and the maintenance 
gangs are hard put to it to avoid interrup- 
tions, or, when they are unavoidable, to reduce 
dislocation of traffic to the minimum. 

Taking first the section Rowno-Odessa, 
the reifeis, a severe form of hoar-frost peculiar 
to this region, collects on the wires, forming 
a clear sheet of ice between one wire and 
another. Under the weight the wires sag to 
their limit, and the slightest vibration is suffi- 
cient to snap the thread. 
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But when Persia is reached, the line has an 
implacable foe in the natives. ‘These nomads 
find the insulators irresistible to try their 
skill with the rifle, and pot-shot them unmer- 
cifully. Redress against such havoc is un- 
available. It is one of the things the company 
has to tolerate with the best grace possible. 

Then there is civil war. The belligerents 
do not try to cut the wires, but in bom- 
bardments and close firing little thought can 
be paid to telegraph wires. Tabriz has 
recently been the scene of terrific revolutionary 
struggles. The town has been blown out of 
recognition by the opposing forces, and the 
wire men have faced inconceivable perils, 
and experienced severe privations and hard- 
ships in the endeavors to keep the wire intact. 
Time after time it has been brought down 
in a battle, and the engineers in the height 
of the conflicts have been out to repair the 
damage. The peculiar reverence for the wire, 
however, was strikingly shown on one occa- 
sion. Rebels, Royalists, and Russians, all 
petitioned the engineer to do all he could to 
replace a link in the line that had been swept 
away. It was no mean task. The poles 
had been shot away and the repeated inroads 
upon the engineer’s stores had exhausted his 
reserves of wire. But he set good-naturedly 
to work. He unearthed some old pieces of 
wire that had long been discarded and tacked 
them along the walls of the shattered buildings, 
improvising insulators with bent nails, and 
in this manner bridged the gap and restored 
communication. 
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THE TYPICAL AMERICAN DRAMATIST—HIS WAYS OF 
WORK —*“ THE WITCHING HOUR” AS A NATIONAL PLAY 


BY 


VAN WYCK BROOKS 


sentative American playwright. He is 
the author of such plays as “Ala- 
bama,” “Arizona,” “Colorado,” “In Miz- 
zoura;”? and “The Witching Hour,” of last 
year, a new departure from his previous work, 
and, in fact, from all traditions of the stage. 


\ UGUSTUS THOMAS is the most repre- 


His plays, which now number more than 
twenty, are so widely known that probably 
half the people in the United States who have 
ever seen a play at all have seen one of them. 

Mr. Thomas was born in St. Louis in 1859. 
He was a reporter and a law student. And for 
a time he worked in the freight department of a 
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railroad. He is enthusiastic in political beliefs. 
It was he who last summer seconded the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Bryan for the Presidency. 

For twenty years or thereabouts Mr. Thomas 
has lived on a hillside overlooking New 
Rochelle. From the upper windows the view 
carries twenty miles, and over the hilly land 
between, one sees Long Island and the Sound. 
Below in the valley, a sheer descent from the 
house, lies the crowded town. And the little, 
bright-colored, ephemeral frame cottages scatter 
off among the fields—a ten years’ growth. 
It is the type of the American scene, looked 
at and across and beyond from a point which 
holds it in relation with the wider world. 
It was there that Mr. Thomas made me wel- 
come, and asked me into a great study with 
double doors. There was a death-mask of 
Lincoln, and over the fireplace a painting of 
the sea. But there were few books, and 
those were scattered about, evidently from 
recent and active use. 

Mr. Thomas strolled about as he talked. 
When I asked him something of his way of 
working, he replied: 

“T fancy that the methods of different men 
differ widely. I should be inclined to say 
that the method of any one man differed 
at different times, and was affected by the 
character of the task assigned him or which 
he set for himself. 

“T have begun plays with only a character 
in view at the start. Under that condition 
one has to determine not only the difficulties 
through which his character shall pass, but 
necessarily the nature of those difficulties — 
whether serious or comic. This is, of course, 
predetermined by the kind of play in view. 
To take examples from my own work, let 
us consider the play ‘In Mizzoura,’ written for 
Mr. Goodwin. The assignment there was 
to get a serious character for Mr. Goodwin, 
who up to that time had been regarded as 
a player of farce. Mr. Goodwin is neither 
a tall nor a heavy man physically. To put 
him in a physical situation where he would 
properly triumph, it was necessary to supple- 
ment his physical conditions with some 
weapon. Now, a man using a weapon must 
do so either legally or illegally — as an heroic 
character it is better that he should do it 
legally. To do this, he must use his weapon 
either in a case of self-defense, or, if he is the 
aggressor, he must use it as an officer of the 
law. With one’s attention directed to the 
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problem of Mr. Goodwin as an officer of the 
law, there began to visualize the type of the 
small man with the gun. This fitted in with 
my recollections. At that time many of the 
most effective officers of the law in the West 
were small men— Mr. Goodwin was not 
unlike that type. There was then the neces- 
sity of finding a Jocale —I was most familiar 
with the State of Missouri. An officer with 
a gun in a rural district is most frequently a 
sheriff. Attention was directed to making 
Mr. Goodwin a sheriff. He was placed in 
Pike County because of its location in the 
state and of its historic importance. To act 
as sheriff, there must necessarily be a criminal. 
To give that criminal his full value in the 
play, it was essential that he should oppose 
Mr. Goodwin, not only officially but senti- 
mentally, and that he should oppose him in 
type and brains. This made the criminal a 
dark man, fairly large, a rival in Mr. Good- 
win’s love affair. This necessitated a love 
affair. Mr. Goodwin at that time was no 
longer a very young man — his love affair 
ought to have about it a quality of maturity. 
This placed him in the protective and almost 
fatherly attitude to the girl. He began in 
the meshes of the story to be her benefactor. 
To place the girl in the proper light, his bene- 
factions had to be secret benefactions. This 
suggested his having paid for the girl’s tuition 
— the girl’s need of this assistance — her wish 
for this educatio:: — by association and con- 
trast, the kind of family that was around her. 
And so by easy stages the story grew. ‘That 
is an example of a play starting with a charac- 
ter in view. 

“When one starts with an idea or a theory 
instead of a character, it is worked out in the 
same kind of way. When one starts with an 
idea, one has to find an exponent of that idea, 
that is to say, proponent, and, as a dramatic 
necessity, an opponent. The human element 
immediately comes in, and around the per- 
sonalities of this proponent and this opponent 
are gradually gathered the characters necessary 
to a dramatic exploitation of the idea. Of 
course, it is good dramatic construction, 
having got these characters, to eliminate the 
unnecessary ones and to concentrate, as far 
as possible, the interest.” 

I was a little puzzled by his point about 
the legality of weapons, when he said that 
the hero could only use weapons legally. 
And I asked him if the illegal use of weapons 
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would not, in a certain kind of play, add to 
the charm and perhaps the strength of the 
hero. 

To this Mr. Thomas said: “Your hero 
who is illegal starts with some difficulty to 
be explained away —he hasn’t a clear title 
to his heroism. When you consider your 
hero illegal and make your play concern his 
extrication of himself from the meshes of the 
law, you have a selfish procedure. Your 
hero then isn’t as admirable as a hero who 
is working to extricate somebody else. A 
play is only two and a half hours long — 
why spend an hour’s time in the selfish extri- 
cation of the gentleman when all of the time 
can be spent in the unselfish extrication of 
others? That is what I meant to imply.” 

I asked him if in “Arizona” and in “In 
Mizzoura”’ he had had the deliberate intention 
of picturing the life of given states as separate 
parts of the country. 

“Not the life of a given state,” he said, 
“but the picturing of life in different sections 
of the country. Except the very minute 
observations not specially valuable for ex- 
ploitation in the theatre, there is but little 
difference between life in Alabama and, let 
us say, South Carolina. There is a difference 
between that section of the South, however, 
and the other section of the South, lying west 
of the Mississippi River. Those sections differ 
from the Middle West—say, Missouri — 
and that, again, differs from the great South- 
west as, for example, Arizona. In selecting 
these various sections, I was guided by their 
difference in social characteristics indicated 
by their relative points of view toward woman. 
In Alabama, the women of a certain class 
are recipients of very marked deference — 
are persons of conceded social domination. 
The men have the attitude of the cavalier, 
such as Colonel Moberly in the play “Ala- 
bama”’ shows in his complimentary kissing 
of the hand of the lady to whom he defers. 
In the Middle West, as in Missouri, there is 
an assumption of a more amusing and equal 
antagonism between the sexes. I don’t mean 
that there is any less love or any less real 
tenderness, but there is considerably less 
hesitation on the part of the lady to criticize 
performances somewhat out of her special 
field. Also, in the Middle West, as I know 
it, the woman is a little more the custodian 
of her own welfare and integrity. These 
possessions in Alabama are more jealously 


guarded for her by her male protectors— 
any encroachment upon them is dealt with a 
bit more summarily. In Arizona, where 
women are numerically more scarce, they 
are also more self-reliant than in either of the 
other sections; also any mistake by one of 
them stands a better chance of forgiveness, 
after proper contrition, than it stands in either 
of the other sections. 

“Of course, the country can be sub-divided 
by considering its sectional relation to any 
other subject as, let us say, politics or trade; 
but it seemed to me that this sub-division, 
according to the relation of woman to the 
community, was the most serviceable. 

“T don’t think the woman question is any 
more important in American plays than in 
those of other countries. It is important in 
all plays only because the sex question is the 
most fundamental. I believe that the sex 
question plays a less important part in the 
American than in the drama of any other 
country — certainly any country with whose 
drama I am familiar. 

“The woman is essential to every play. 
There have been only one or two dramatic 
experiments attempted without female in- 
terest. But she is less important in the 
American theatre than she is in any other 
theatre with which I am acquainted, for this 
reason—you must have in the theatre either 
an interest in the problems of personal rela- 
tion or an interest in another field, as, for 
example, character drawing. America is so 
large and the characters are so many that 
there is a very wide and new interest in them 
—also they have not been exhausted and 
worked out, as, for the theatre, the recognized 
characters of other countries have been.” 

“Which of your plays, Mr. Thomas, do 
you regard as the most essentially American ?”’ 

“T should think that that play from the 
works of any man would be the most essen- 
tially American which would be the least 
interesting in any other country, which 
assumed an understanding of America by its 
audience. I should be inclined to say that 
among my own plays ‘Alabama’ was that 
play. ‘Alabama’ was not understood in 
London — ‘Arizona’ was very well under- 
stood in London. I think ‘Arizona’ would 
be understood in Germany or France. I 
don’t believe that ‘Alabama’ would be under- 
stood in either of those countries.” 

“For what reason?” 
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“* Alabama’ dealt with the sectional differ- 
ences of the common country —it was the 
theatrical presentation of a national family 
quarrel. It depended for its success upon a 
fair comprehension of the conditions prece- 
dent as well as present.” 

‘What would you say are the elements that 
go to make up a distinctively American play ?” 

“An American play might be thoroughly 
American and at the same time universal. I 
believe that a play could be written with such 
a sure seizure of primal and eternal relation- 
ships as to make it go in Japan as well as in 
America. The things that so distinguish 
American plays as a class from the plays of 
other countries is the absence of the morbid 
consideration of the sex question and the 
absence of recognition and admission of 
stratified social ranks. To amplify that, a 
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very strong French play may be written and 
succeed with the central idea only the morbid 
consideration from its several sides and angles 
of some sex question, even perverted. A 
successful English play can be written having 
for its central consideration the attempt of 
the individual to overcome the question of 
social caste.” 

‘“‘What should you say is the one quality 
that makes a play popular in this country?” 

‘There is no particular quality,” he replied, 
“that has the field to itself. Any play will 
succeed in America which hopefully enter- 
tains; and, if I were to be called upon to name 
the most valuable quality in a play, I should 
say its expression of an ideal sufficiently above 
the level of its audience to attract them and 
not so far above that level as to be considered 
apocryphal or discouraging.” 
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HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS FOR NEW MAIN LINES, BUT SCANTY FUNDS 
FOR BRANCHES — THE MEANING OF THE MILWAUKEE ROAD — MR. HILL’S STRONG WEA- 
PONS —THE CALL OF THE BIG BACK-COUNTRY FOR A CHANCE IN TRANSPORTATION 


BY 


C. M. KEYS 


HE Northwest was fairly railroad-mad 
when I saw it in May and June. 
From strings of construction camps 
along the “old N. P.” in Montana, clear 
west to the little harbors of the coast beyond 
Portland and the Sound cities, the air was 
electric with rumors of railroad building. 
Even the sanest of business men in the big 
cities are confident that not only are all the 
old lines strengthening their positions, but at 
least one, and possibly two, new trunk lines 
will reach the Pacific within five years. 

Five years ago, Seattle had the Great North- 
ern, the Northern Pacific, and a connection 
with the Canadian Pacific. To-day, she has 
these three, and the Milwaukee; and the Union 
Pacific is on its way. Tacoma was a one- 
road city, dependent on the Northern Pacific. 
Now the Great Northern comes in, and the 
Milwaukee and Union Pacific have terminals 
all ready for use. Portland was a terminus 
of the Harriman lines, and the Northern 
Pacific reached it by a branch. Now it has 


also the new “‘North Bank”’ railroad, one of the 
wonders of the day. 

It is hardly too much to say that the poten- 
tial rail-shipping capacity of all these ports 
has doubled in the five-year period. Neither 
is it reckless to guess that it will double again 
in the next five years. 

For this is a battle-ground of the giants. 
The Hill railroad along the north bank of 
the Columbia is an atta:‘k on the long- 
entrenched Harriman forces at Portland. 
The only consolation they get out of it seems 
to be that it hurts the Northern Pacific more 
than it hurts the Oregon Railroad and Navi- 
gation, their railroad. The Harriman reply 
to this attack, a line into Seattle and Tacoma, 
cost almost $20,000,000 for terminals alone. 
Now a treaty seems to have been made, and 
Harriman trains will reach the Hill citadels 
over Hill tracks — until the next whim takes 
the magnates. 

Meantime, while the two great powers of 
the West fought their local battles, a deter- 
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mined board of directors in New York was 
pushing a great railway through from the 
Missouri River to Puget Sound. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul fell upon the terri- 
tory of the Northern Pacific, and paralleled 
that road as no great trunk line was ever paral- 
leled in history. You may travel nearly three 
hundred miles through Montana, and then on 
into Idaho and Washington, and almost any 
time a rifleman on a Northern Pacific observa- 
tion platform could reach the Milwaukee right- 
of-way. Through the valley of the Yellowstone, 
and on through Butte, Garrison, Missoula, 
the two great roads lie side by side. Some- 
times for miles on end you could toss a bis- 
cuit from one track to the other. 

Of course, the building of this new and 
splendid railroad has forced competition. 
To meet this new antagonist right on its own 
ground, the Northern Pacific has spent close 
upon $100,000,000 in changing its align- 
ment, building steel bridges, making gigan- 
tic fills in eastern Montana, and long tunnels 
and cuts between Garrison and Missoula, 
where, in a distance of seventy miles, a big 
river has been diverted, the old line has been 
abandoned, and a new, double-track, high- 
speed line has been laid down. In Washing- 
ton, too, enormous amounts of money have 
been spent — and more must follow. 

For the Milwaukee is much more than a 
new railroad. Everyone who knows the way 
it has been operated and administered in its 
own well-settled country of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, and Iowa, knows that it 
is a good railroad, a powerful railroad. With 
the possible exception of the Chicago and 
Northwestern, there is no other Western rail- 
road that has better methods of settlement, 
colonization, and industrial development. The 
same men who have spent their lives study- 
ing how best to make industries and agricul- 
ture grow in these Middle Western states, are 
now traveling in Washington, Idaho, and 
Montana. 

All this means very much more than the 
mere coming of a new railroad. It means 
powerful capital stimulating agriculture and 
industry and commerce by every means known 
to the most skilful and practical commercial 
and industrial experts on the continent. 
Few people in these Western states know what 
intensive commercial development means as 
applied to a state or a community. For 
traffic and wealth have come easily to the old 
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railroads. The long main lines, half across the 
continent, fed by a few—a very few — 
small local branches, were one problem — 
a sort of wholesale railroad business, as it were, 
selling transportation to big business. The 
career of the Milwaukee and the Northwestern, 
peddling and distributing railroads, has been 
a retail business in transportation. It remains 
to be seen how well the wonderful intensive 
traffic system of the new road will work in the 
Northwestern field, so slap-dash in its ways. 

Practically, the Milwaukee does not open a 
single mile of new territory. Its growth, then, 
must mean one of two things —that it will take 
freight from the Hill roads and the Oregon 
Railroad and Navigation, or else an extraordi- 
nary development of local business. Its chief 
cities are Miles City, Butte, Missoula, North 
Yakima, Tacoma, and Seattle. Every one 
of them is a Northern Pacific point. Even 
in local territories like the Palouse in east- 
ern Washington and the Yakima Valley in 
central Washington, the lines converge. 

Of course, through traffic is another matter. 
In this, undoubtedly, the main loss of traffic 
will be by the Harriman system. To-day 
the Milwaukee turns over a large proportion 
of its Pacific Coast trade to the Union Pacific 
at the Missouri River. When its own line 
is in full order — this year — it will carry its 
own freight to Puget Sound. A big Japanese 
fleet is building to meet the Milwaukee trains 
on the docks of Tacoma. 

The Milwaukee is a rival in the open; 
but there are many others who are not out 
in the open as yet. At Spokane lives Mr. 
Robert Strahorn, a silent, mysterious man. 
Four years ago, a New York reporter picked 
him up at the Waldorf, and published a long 
interview in which Mr. Strahorn announced 
his intention of building a new railroad from 
Spokane to Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland. 
It sounded and looked like a mere promotion 
scheme; and as such the financial world 
regarded it. 

Not so the West. ‘This mystery of Spokane, 
Mr. Strahorn, has spent several millions of 
dollars — certainly not his own — has bought 
and paid for a very expensive right of way into 
Spokane, has graded many miles of track, laid 
some rails, and arranged for Western ter- 
minals. Guesses about where the money 
comes from range from Canadian Pacific to 
Union Pacific, with the Milwaukee road and 
the Northwestern in between. Nobody knows 
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who wants that line, but it is taken for granted 
that some one of the big railroads is behind it. 
Certainly Spokane is building much upon 
it, and the mystery must dissolve before very 
long. So far the road has been financed in 
New York by a banking house that might rep- 
resent any one of the big systems. 

Every possible pass through the Rocky 
Mountains and the Cascades is being taken up 
by the railroad forces. The eastern border 
of Idaho is a huge range of mountains that 
can be threaded only at two or three points. 
The Lolo Pass, which lies pretty directly in the 
line of march from Montana points to Wash- 
ington, is just now the stamping ground of 
numerous engineering outfits, Northern Pacific, 
Milwaukee, and some mysterious stranger — 
supposed to be Harriman —all seeking the 
best right of way. It is a hard pass, and one 
that has so far defied the railroad builders. 
Farther south, the Nez Perces and Lemhi 
rifts are practically neglected, because it is taken 
for granted that they are impassable; but 
even they may be pressed into service. 

A new railroad, locally supposed to be the 
Chicago and Northwestern, is grading a line 
from St. Anthony, down in the southern part 
of Idaho, up a river valley toward the Salmon 
River. Once the Salmon is reached, a very 
rich and powerful railway could reach the 
Pacific by a water-grade, down the Salmon, 
the Snake, and the Columbia rivers. It would 
be, however, about the most expensive railroad 
in the Western States. It would lie for several 
hundred miles in a deep cafion, practically 
impossible for local traffic in large volume — 
little more than a through railroad route — 
a “bridge,” as they say in the railroad offices. 

But men have ceased to marvel when ambi- 
tious magnates spend money in dozens of mil- 
lions to get a modern railroad in hard country. 
When Mr. Hill spent building the‘‘North Bank” 
road, more than $30,000,000, men called him 
crazy. Now they call him a prophet, a man 
who sees so far into the future that he dares 
to build a railroad like an Eastern trunk line 
through a mountain region of light traffic in 
order to dominate the trunk-line traffic from 
Spokane and all the East to the Portland 
gateway — and back again. Mr. Hill, mean- 
time, seems willing to let the other railroads do 
the worrying. His new pet is getting freight 
and passengers — and that is what he built 
it for. 

This road is really the railroad wonder of 
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the West; and it is watched by all the other 
railroads with a great deal of anxiety. It 
travels from Spokane to the bridge across the 
Columbia at Pasco as the crow flies, cut- 
ting long tangents through desert and basaltic 
rock piles, skirting the rich Palouse and the 
dusty Big Bend country on a grade that is 
downhill from Spokane to the river bank. It 
leaps to the north bank of the great river on 
a long steel span, then follows it along on a 
water grade into Portland. 

The north bank, from Lyle to Vancouver, 
Wash., is a series of titanic cliffs, broken by 
mountain torrents pouring into the Columbia, 
with occasional stretches of shifting river sand. 
Along the bank Mr. Hill’s engineers have 
built a road that surmounts almost every known 
engineering difficulty. Tunnel after tunnel 
pierces the cliffs, ledge after ledge follows the 
bend of the stream around a towering bluff, 
fill after fill carries the road across the moun- 
tain gullies. The drifting sand, strange to say, 
is the hardest enemy of all. It probably 
never will be wholly conquered, but for com- 
mercial purposes, particularly the carrying 
of freight, it is controlled. 

The new road crossing into Portland by a 
long bridge, shortens the main line of the Hill 
system from the East to the coast; but its 
most important function is something different. 
It makes the haul from Spokane to Portland 
without climbing a hill. It eliminates the 
Cascade Range from the transcontinental haul. 
It gives Mr. Hill the cheapest, and therefore 
the most powerful, railroad line from the inland 
to the sea. 

So much for trunk lines; then, what of the 
local lines? If one lay down, side by side, a 
map of the Rock Island-’Frisco system, and a 
map of all the northwestern roads put together, 
it comes home to the mind at once that the 
Northwest has never seen real railroad devel- 
opment. It has been a terrific battle of direct 
lines, huge main arteries of traffic, draining 
through tonnage from centre to centre. The 
intensive development of a railroad has never 
been tried in the Northwest. Few branches 
leave the main line of the Great Northern, 
the Northern Pacific, or the new Milwaukee 
road west of Montana. As a matter of fact, 
the narrow strip of country along the main 
lines has received about all the development 
that the roads could afford; and outlying 
regions must wait. 

Here and there, as local capital grows strong, 
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men build local lines into new country, usually 
to carry logs or lumber. Such, for instance, 
is the Idaho and Washington Northern, built 
by Mr. Blackwell from Spokane up into a 
river valley rich in possibilities, but utterly 
raw for lack of transportation. Such was, 
and is, the old “Pin” road, from Weiser, 
Idaho, into the timber belt. To-day they 
talk of pushing it farther. Such was the 
Tacoma and Eastern, now bought by the 
Milwaukee, and the Columbia and Puget 
Sound, also gathered to the breast of one of the 
giants. Even in hapless Oregon, men started 
the Columbia Southern to tap the hinterland, 
but it fell into the hands of the Harriman system 
when it reached Shaniko, the heart of the 
sheep-ranges; and men say it came very cheap. 

The fact is that neither Washington, 
Oregon, nor Idaho has local money in large 
enough lots to build any very considerable 
railroads, particularly as the dependence of 
such lines on the big systems is almost pitiful. 
Life, for the little independent, hangs by a 
thread, and the thread may be cut any minute 
by an order from people in New York, who 
never saw the little road. 

The Weyerhauser syndicate, of course, can 
build lumber roads—and does. There is 
a host of them; but most of them do not amount 
to very much as agents of diversified commerce. 

And so one comes to the reasons why Cen- 
tral Idaho and Eastern Oregon remain two of 
the biggest areas unserved by railroads in this 
country. Local capital is not strong enough 
to build and protect railroads in those areas. 
The big companies have been forced to use 
all their power in the battle for main-line 
supremacy. Therefore these again, being 
expensive in development, and not too prom- 
ising in traffic, must await the whim and the 
wisdom of the greater capital that lies in the 
Fast. 

People fret and fume, and even threaten to 
amend state constitutions to permit the state 
to build — but nothing can come of it all. 
These two great areas, and many smaller areas, 
will wait until the preponderance of trunk-lines 
compels the making of feeding systems. Per- 
haps there must arise, in this western world, 
a railroad magnate who has been a traffic-man, 
before a real revolution in development meth- 
ods can come about. To-day, all the rail- 
road powers on the coast come from the 
engineering and operating departments — and 
traffc-nursing is a lost art. Perhaps the 
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Milwaukee, in time, will bring a revolution; 
but it will need its strength for years to come 
for the greater task of winning its spurs as a 
transcontinental. 

Therefore, if we leave the tourist-paths 
and go wandering around in Idaho, Wash- 
ington, or Oregon, we may find much of an 
almost forgotten age in transportation. Here 
a million bushels of grain a year slide down a 
cable to reach a spur of railroad, paying for 
its cable-ride a dollar a ton — about what an 
Eastern trunk line will charge for carrying 
the same ton, ‘‘at and east of Buffalo,’ two 
hundred miles by rail.” 

Or, up the Columbia River, one may meet 
a flat-bottomed steamer, with a big paddle- 
wheel astern, carrying all sorts of produce half 
a hundred miles at the nice modest rate of ten 
dollars a ton; or similar boats on half a dozen 
similar streams, running on a loose sort of 
schedule, poking noses into dockless hamlets, 
carrying the nation’s mails to the nation’s 
pioneers. 

In one instance much is hoped for from such 
a line of steamers. From Portland to Lewiston 
they talk of the ‘Open River,” especially 
when a railroad man happens around. The 
river — Columbia and Snake — is pretty open 
most of the way. But, half-way up, the down- 
river steamers stop, and freight and pas- 
sengers trans-ship to a portage railroad, 
built by Oregon in its innocence, to run a little 
way and trans-ship again to the up-river 
steamer. It is slow and expensive. Its total 
efficiency, so far this year, seems to be from 
too to 200 tons of freight a week. That is 
nearly as much as two big box cars or hopper 
cars can carry. Yet it is river competition; 
and it is a nice thing to talk abou:, when the 
Hill system covers the north bank and the 
Harriman system the south bank. 

Stages, of course, both horse and automobile, 
carry the mails to inland points; and from such 
points the outbound freight either comes on 
four legs, or in wagons, or not at all; or floats 
as logs down the rivers. The passenger on 
the North Coast Limited may see, is he threads 
the approaches to the Stampede Pass, an army 
of river-drivers cleaning the upper streams 
of logs. These logs travel many miles, 
before they reach the mills, on the railroad 
sidings. An astonishingly large proportion of 
the total inland tonnage reaches the outside 
world by the simplest of all transportation 
routes. 














The future of transportation is clear enough 
in the light of facts. ‘The big trunk lines must 
continue their battle for years to come. No- 
body imagines that the Canadian Pacific is to 
stop at Spokane; and nobody doubts that the 
Northwestern must reach the Coast, butwhether 
at Tacoma, or Portland, or Seattle, nobody 
knows. It does not matter very much, except 
locally. The United States takes little more 
interest in local rivalry between these splendid 
cities than these cities take in the rivalry 
between Houston and New Orleans. The 
point is— the coast; and the coast will get 
at least two more transcontinental railroads 
before five years are gone. 

Local development must be slow; but it, too, 
will come. Specifications for a railroad from 
the border of eastern Oregon to the western 
border are in existence, and a thousand graders 
would be at work there now but for the money 
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panic of 1907. There is not a rich agri- 
cultural valley in Washington, or Idaho, or 
Oregon that will not have its outlet in time. 

In the meantime, thousands of “little people,” 
sturdy, patient, full of courage, are holding 
acres in the wilderness, little sterile farms that 
will produce enough to live on now, and that 
will yield their forty or fifty bushels of wheat 
to the acre when men can sell the wheat. An 
Eastern Oregon ranchman put it tersely when 
he said: 

“The land is good enough; but if we planted 
five acres apiece to wheat it would not bring 
us a cent a bushel. There is no use growing 
wheat until the railroad comes—nor any- 
thing else except what we need to eat.” 

It would, indeed, appear that the tail-end of 
the Wall Street story is told in the huts in the 
sage-brush deserts, and the broken lava wastes 
of Oregon and Idaho. 
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EXHIBITORS WHO BELIEVE THAT “THE TRUTH IS GOOD ENOUGH ”—A COMMERCIAL FAIR 


AMONG SCENIC WONDERS, THAT EXTENDS AN 


7 VHE fair at Seattle is beautiful; that goes 
without saying, for the best of man’s 
art is fitted to the best of Nature’s 

workmanship to make a balanced and blended 

picture never excelled in the long list of great 
exhibitions. 

But better than that, the fair at Seattle is a 
definite commercial lesson — and lessons in 
commerce last forever. 

Primarily, the fair is teaching the people of 
the United States to know the Pacific Coast; 
secondarily, it is teaching them a little of 
Alaska, a little of Japan, and a little of the 
Philippines. And the distinctive feature of 
this particular fair is the determined effort 
to make these lessons true, to stamp out exag- 
geration, and to insist that the exhibits be 
correct exhibits, not stained, nor colored, nor 
distorted from the truth. In the mining 
building, for instance, the most rigid censor- 
ship has been exercised, so that a man may be 
reasonably sure, as he looks at a pile of ore and 
reads that it came from a certain property, that 
it is an average sample, no more, no less. 

It’s a real sign of the times. It was not so 
long ago that the Northwest in particular, and 


INTERNATIONAL INVITATION TO TRADE 
the West in general, delighted to parade itself 
under colors glittering and alluring. But 
to-day the sane and quiet men, the leaders of 
thought, the captains of commerce on the 
coast are not buccaneers nor get-rich-quick 
schemers. They tell the truth. One great 
county has adopted as its slogan the phrase: 
“The Truth Is Good Enough!” — and that, 
or its equivalent, finds currency not alone in 
that county but in nearly every centre of 
development along the coast. 

And it runs all through the fair. To the 
Easterner, agog for things new, the one 
marvelous building of the beautiful group on 
the western shore of Lake Washington is the 
forestry building. It is a palace of logs, 320 
feet long and 144 feet wide. Along its curved 
front stands a row of pillars, trunks of great 
trees, each 4o feet in height and about 5 feet 
in diameter at the base. 

Now it was entirely possible to outdo these 
figures; and the temptation must have been 
great. For this forestry building will almost 
certainly leave a more lasting impression upon 
the mind of the average Easterner than any 
other single feature of the fair. But, instead 
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of seeking out abnormal logs, and so accentu- 
ating the wonder of the building, the people 
back of this fair chose rather to build their 
colonnade of logs no bigger than are cut every 
day in the year in the mills of Tacoma and 
Port Blakeley. 

“The truth,” they say, “is good enough 
for us.” 

It seems ridiculous, perhaps, to introduce a 
story of this Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Fair by 
dwelling upon a principle of its management 
rather than the sheer unutterable beauty of its 
site; for that site is a marvel in itself. One 
may go see it on a clear summer morning, 
when the sharp light from the East streams 
across the light blue waters of the lake. 
Toward the sun, the long unbroken lines of 
the Cascades lift the horizon far into the sky. 
Northward, the Selkirks lie like a white mist 
above the nearer hills. Southward are many 
things, beautiful little foothills, broken valleys, 
wooded banks; but one does not see them, 
for back of them lies the great white peak of 
Mount Rainier, or Tacoma. To the westward 
is the city of Seattle, crowding close upon the 
gates of the fair, and beyond are the waters of 
Puget Sound, to-day a battle-ground of com- 
merce, yesterday an Indian fishing paradise. 

This setting is the wonder of Seattle; and 
this it is that makes the fair best worth seeing. 
Not that man has failed to do his part; but, 
for a time at least, man’s share in the making 
of this particular fair seems almost insignificant. 
It is true that they harnessed the waters of the 
white-capped giant to the South, and made him 
send them, on their wires, the power of ten 
thousand horses to run a thousand machines 
and engines, to light the darkness with a 
quarter of a million of globes; and it is true, 
too, that the Selkirks, the Cascades, the Olym- 
pics, and half a dozen other mountain ranges 
have been conquered and stripped of timber, 
ores, and minerals to make the exhibits of 
men’s prowess; but, at least at the outset, it is 
Nature’s own great exposition that holds the 
mind in thrall. 

If you want to see the fair’s exhibits, go 
on a dull day, and rush from one building to 
another, not lifting your eyes to the hills and 
the forests and the quiet, rippling waters of the 
little lake. Then you will see what man can 
do—has done—in the conquest of the 
mountains and the seas. 

And the tale is told of what man has done 
all the way from the little mission away down 
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on the Californian shore to the whaler’s hut 
on the Arctic Ocean; and from New York on 
the East to Japan on the West. Through 
every building runs the tale of men at work. 
At times it is a little sordid — grim men fighting 
the North for gold, trappers working the 
inland forests for pelts to sell for ““my lady’s 
market,”’ squalid Indians or Esquimaux, men 
and women of doomed races, working with 
swift fingers at baskets or simple, carving arts 
and childish sciences. Then, again, there 
comes the dignity and joy of labor; and one 
may see, in miniature, the breaking of the 
prairies to the plough, the training of the 
mountain torrents to the needs of new-born 
cities, the slaughter of the forests for the build- 
ing of the homes of men. 

It is all a wonderful story; and it all seems 
new. There has always been a “machinery 
hall’’ in every fair that has been held. But this 
one seems different. Perhaps it is because the 
testing of the strength of timbers and the find- 
ing out how much it takes to crush a rock to 
pieces seem really to belong in this land of 
rocks and mighty timber; or perhaps it is 
only imagination — anyway, the thing seems 
not so much a mere exhibit of machinery at 
work as an exhibit of men using machinery, 
great giants of machines, to do their will upon 
a country. 

The same is true of agricultural pursuits. 
There have been bigger exhibits than this one, 
but none that seemed so true. To see this 
agricultural exhibit of the West is the next 
best thing — several hundred times removed — 
to going away on the branch lines, far from 
the haunts of the Pullman Company, and 
seeing a real farm and a few real farmers 
doing things to that farm. But even agricul- 
ture has its relaxations; and when one tires 
of seeing things that seem to really belong, one 
finds, tucked away in a corner of this same 
building, a nice little model plant engaged in 
the not-very-agricultural job of putting up 
beer in bottles! It needs that to bring to mind 
the fact that beer was a profitable by-product 
of Washington’s farmers until, only a little 
time ago, old Ezra Meeker, down around 
Puyallup somewhere, undertook a corner in 
hops, and the brewers of Washington found 
something else that would do instead. That, 
they say, is the reason why nearly all the hop- 
fields are being plowed up and put to other 
uses. And Ezra Meeker, stripped of his 
fortune in one disastrous month, is running a 
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show on the “ Pay Streak,” So much for the 
ups and downs of speculative agriculture. 
In behind the fair, apparently retiring for 
the time being, stands a big brick building, not 
at all pretentious, but business like and sub- 
stantial. Its name is Washington University. 
The times have made it a favorite of fortune. 
Most of the smaller universities have to go 
through many painful and undignified experi- 
ences before they get what they need in the 
shape of buildings. This one is blest in that 
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and is built of brick. 


It is, 
nent, and goes to the University without cost. 


of course, perma- 

The forestry building, the real gem of the 
exhibition, will always remain a forestry build- 
ing, and will be a training school for the men 
who will put back on the mountains of Wash- 
ington in years to come the timber that men are 
cutting down to-day with such reckless hands. 

The engineering department of the University 
will get the great machinery building, one of 
the solid brick structures that lend so much 
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THE UNITED 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition is held 
in its front yard. 

Quite apart from advertising, the University 
will get seven fine permanent buildings, and a 
campus and grounds improved beyond the last 
desire of the average Western college. When 
the Arctic Brotherhood disbands this autumn, 
the well-built log structure will be deeded to 

University, and used as a museum of 
iatural history and a sort of fraternity house 
Alaskan students, the crop of whom is 
‘etting bigger year by year. 
The big auditorium, which seats 2,500 on 
single floor, without galleries, cost $300,000, 
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STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING 


character to this fair. The Washington build- 
ing, with its marble and mahogany furnish- 
ings, also goes to the University. 

The best of the permanent buildings, from 
an architect’s point of view, is the Fine Arts 
building, which is to be the future home of the 
chemistry department of the University. 
It cost $200,000, and is built of brick, steel, 
concrete, and terra cotta. It is said to be 
absolutely fireproof. It is as good, for its 
purpose, as any building on the continent. 

These seven solid buildings, scattered among 
the staff and stucco structures of an hour, lend 
to the whole fair an air quite different from the 
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LOOKING UP THE MAIN COURT 
The “ Golden Pillar,” a striking monument to Alaska’s success stands near the centre of the picture, behind the cascades 
x! {> 
THE AUDITORIUM 
One of the seven permanent structures to be given to Washington University, at the close of the fair 
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usual exposition air. The difference is 
accentuated by the very solid construction of 
the courts and pavements. The landscape 
gardening, too, is quieter and in better taste 
than one expects in designs made to suit a 
cosmopolitan crowd. The fair has modelled 
itself largely upon its permanent features, and 
has lost the usual gaucherie of the exposition, and 
gained an air of quiet taste and sober reality. 

The Seattle fair is a real, sober, honest 
exposition, when all is said and done. Of 
course, it has its ‘Pay Streak,” but even that 
the management took rather seriously, and 
undertook to insist that it be genuine, inform- 
ing, significant, and clean. 


EXPOSITION 


East, but much to make him think, and every- 
thing to catch the eye and rivet the attention of 
the apple-grower from Central New York, the 
lumberman from Maine or Mississippi, or the 
fisherman from the shores of Massachusetts 
or Virginia. 

In fact, in its most important and impressive 
buildings, the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion is a great big popular university in itself. 
Its object is to educate; and no thinking man 
who goes there is apt to forget it. The linking 
of Oriental commerce, Alaskan development, 
and American industry is apparent all the time. 
No Oriental, visiting from Shanghai or Tokio, 
could fail to see it. It is the throwing wide 





THE MACHINERY 

And it is only an incident, tucked away ina 
southern corner, where its blatant but light- 
hearted and happy abandon mars neither the 
serious business of the fair nor the beauty of 
the world that rings the fair around. 

The plans and intentions of the Coast people, 
as revealed in the exhibits, are seriously inform- 
ing. King County, for instance, devotes the 
lower floor of its fine building to a cyclorama 
that depicts the county, mountain by mountain, 
river by river, railroad by railroad, so that a 
man may see, as it were, the whole big picture 
at a glance. Not less in earnest is Yakima 
County, or Chehalis, where is little to amuse 
the light-minded city visitor from the hardened 
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AT NIGHT 


open of the doors between four nations — the 
United States, Japan, China, and Canada — 
and a big, broad, generous invitation to come 
in and trade. 

That is written all over the fair, and the men 
who wrote it knew the language of commerc 
from the rudiments up. It does not matter 
very much whether the fair loses money or 
makes a million dollars. Fifty years after its 
beauty is forgotten, its promoters dead and 
buried, it will still be paying dividends in untold 
volumes of yearly bank clearings in every city 
on the Coast; and in increasing floods o 
wealth pouring into the inland counties through 
the markets for fruit and grain. 
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MT. SHASTA, AT THE HEAD OF THE GREAT VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA 
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THe KRE-DISCOVERY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE REAL DEVELOPMENT JUST BEGUN 


bY 


EDGAR FRENCH 


T IS just sixty years since the rush for 
California started in ’49, and _ in that 
sixty years the state has been famed 

for sixty different things. Men hurried into 
the hills to wash gold from the streams, they 
let the great valleys grow wheat until the soil 
gave out, grazed cattle in the mountains and 
in the valleys, cut the timber, and advertised 
for tourists. Whatever could be had easily, 
cither from nature or the Eastern public, the 
Californians got; but until lately neither the 
Californians themselves nor the people of 
the rest of the Union have realized what a 
tremendous opportunity California affords or 
what large responsibilities the possession of 
this land entails. It is a great natural plant 
which, if properly cared for and run, is capable 
of turning out a good living for millions of 
families and riches for a good proportion of 
them. 

From Mt. Shasta to the Tehachapi Pass 
is a great fertile valley, the southern end watered 
by the San Joaquin River and the northern 
end by the Sacramento. ‘The pioneers thought 
that they were utilizing these valleys when 
they grazed cattle upon them. But few 


homes follow the cattle business. There are 
a lot of cattle on them yet. The cattlemen’s 
successors grew wheat, as they grow it in the 
Palouse country in Washington now, where 
single ranches are larger than many counties 
in the Eastern states. And there were few 
homes that followed this method of farming — 
and much of the land is still in this condition. 

Then came irrigation, and the people really 
began to farm. 

Then the difficulties of irrigation showed the 
way to the great development of the future. 
The largest problem is to bring water to the 
land that is semi-arid, and this is the problem 
of by far the greater part of the interior basin. 
At first it was solved on a small scale, as at 
Fresno, where a small river was dammed where 
it flowed from the foothills, and was led by 
ditches to the plain below to water a few 
thousand acres. With the success of the ven- 
ture, the financial problem was greater, and 
whole districts united to share the expense 
and the benefits. ‘The success was duplicated 
at Tulare and Visalia, at Modesto and Turlock, 
and at many other places. The method is 
important, for it is typical of an essential 
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A DAIRY HERD, SANTA. YSABEL, CALIF. 
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\ more intensive cattle business than the old range method 








CRUDE OIL — THE SOLUTION OF CALIFORNIA’S FUEL PROBLEM 





























OF THE FUNDAMENTAL RESOURCES LUMBER 


Cutting redwood in Mendocino County 
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THE OLD WAY 


A small private irrigation system 


difference between Western and Eastern agri- 
culture. The problems of agriculture in the 
West have been too great to be solved single- 
handed; their mere bulk has forced farmers 
to combine for their solution, and this working 
together for a common end for the benefit of 
all is distinctively Western, and helps to explain 
a peculiarly Western spirit in all branches of 
endeavor. 

















THE NEW WAY 


Opening great areas by cooperation 


In more recent works of reclamation, how- 
ever, the National Government has taken a 
hand. Near. Yuma, for instance, near the 
Mexican border, the Government did the work 
of laying out the irrigation system and of con- 
structing the dams and canals. ‘The farmers 
must pay for the work, but the payments are 
equally distributed and spread over a long 
period of refunding. In other words, the 
problems of mechanics, of title to water, of 
individual equities, and of finance were all 
solved beforehand by the ultimate authority, 
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IRRIGATING OLIVE TREES NEAR FRESNO — INTENSIVE CULTIVATION 
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and the country was spared the waste motion 
and friction that formerly dissipated much 
productive energy. 

This, then, is the significant tendency in 
irrigation —to do the thing with Federal aid, 
or with other large blocks of capital, on 
a magnificent scale, redeeming huge areas 
at a time and getting them quickly into profit- 
able cultivation. ‘The people are just begin- 
ning to realize what codperation in dealing 
with nature per valley instead of per acre will 
do, and this new realization is the real dis- 
covery of the great valley of California. The 
cattle, the sheep, the wheat, and the isolated 
irrigation of the past have enabled people, 
somewhat to the detriment of the country, to 
live there long enough to make the great 
discovery. 

To deal adequately with nature at whole- 
sale, the state needs more men. The land 
needs farmers; the farmers who are here need 
more farmers to help them grasp the great 
opportunities requiring common support; the 
cities need markets; the country needs cities. 
The process works in a circle, and to the advan- 
tage of all concerned, for the new settler profits 





SANTA CRUZ FROM LOGAN HEIGHTS 
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THE CASINO AND BEACH AT SANTA CRUZ 
One of the great industries of California is the amusement of its own people and the maintenance of resorts’ 


for tourists 
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THE BATTLESHIP FLEET IN SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR 





SAN FRANCISCO, THE CLEARING-HOUSE OF CALIFORNIA NORTH OF TEHACHAPI 
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by the better land and better methods he finds 
when he settles. So the task of attracting new 
people is undertaken by all. Chambers of 
commerce are formed in the cities and towns 
—no hamlet is too small to have an active 
body of the sort. Farmers and business men 
join to exploit the region they live in. The 
railroads codperate, because every new settler 
means added produce to haul tonew markets. 

At first they advertised the climate, “the 
land of flowers,’ and the scenery. ‘They still 
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OF CALIFORNIA 

The great wheat ranches are being broken 
up. The Crocker-Huffman estate at Merced 
is now divided, after thirty years’ use as a 
cattle range, a use little short of sinful in a part 
of the San Joaquin Valley that for twenty odd 
years has had every facility of water and 
transportation. The old Glenn ranch, in 
Glenn County, in the Sacramento Valley, is 
going the same way. ‘The newspapers report 
that Mr. E. H. Harriman is negotiating with 
Henry Miller, the cattle king and largest owner 











A PRUNE ORCHARD IN THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


Where the raising of fruit has the dignity and profit of a profession 


do, but they advertise more these days the 
character of soil, the productivity of an acre, 
the nearness to markets, the cost of the land, 
and the potential net profit. These public 
promotion books now read like the balance 
sheets of a business. They are trying to attract 
people who know sound investments and who 
want a place to make money in—not a beautiful 
health resort to visit. It is a better method, 
and it is attracting a solid body of level-headed 
people who know what they are buying and 
proceed quickly to become substantial and 
prosperous citizens. 


of realty in California, to take over his ranches, 
several hundred thousand acres in area, to 
break them up into colonies for settlement by 
small farmers. The instances could be multi- 
plied to weariness. 

A vivid example of what such a division 
accomplishes may be seen at Turlock, where, 
in four years, a cattle range was transformed 
into a richly productive region with thousands 
of prosperous people growing sweet potatoes, 
melons, strawberries, grapes, and all kinds of 
fruits. Here agriculture and horticulture are 
literally fine arts. A traveler rides through 
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miles of Californian fruit groves and marvels 
to see every tree the same height, every row the 
same distance from every other, every weed 
removed from the intervening spaces. It 
looks like a formal garden —as if the farmers 
had wasted money and effort to achieve an 
esthetic result. 

But these things are cold business. The 
trees are pruned to one size, because that size 
is the best to produce the most and the largest 
fruit; they are pruned to the same shape, 
because that shape gives the limbs the best 


farmer, and went down and cultivated his 
grapes. The soil was good, the season a fair 
average, his vines were healthy, his neighbors 
had big crops. He had nothing. What did 
he do? He took the next train to Berkeley, 
and went to the “Cow College,” as they call 
the agricultural department of the State 
University. He laid the case before the 
viticultural expert and got it diagnosed and 
prescribed for. The diagnosis was _ that 
the blossoms probably needed to be fertilized 
from the pollen of other vines by artificial 














THE ORANGE GROVES AT RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 


In this district $30,000,000 has been invested in orange growing 


average of sunlight and air; they are pruned 
to the same height because, were they taller, 
the picking would cost more; they are planted 
by plan, because that plan allows exactly the 
right amount of soil to each tree, and no 
more, and permits irrigation most econom- 
ically. It is business; but art, too, because 
good business is art. 

And it is a science. Here is an example. 
A young man in the shoe business was burned 
out in the fire at San Francisco. He owned a 
few acres of table grapes near Sanger, in the 
San Joaquin Valley. He decided to turn 


means. The prescription was a dozen hives 
of bees to be distributed through the vineyard. 
The next season he had a bumper crop. 

This small incident is significant because it 
is typical. The California farmer takes his 
problems to experts and follows advice when 
he gets it. He has no bucolic contempt for 
theorists. Good theory has been demon- 
strated to be good practice too often for him 
to scoff, and where land is worth from S1oo 
to $2,000 an acre, scoffing comes high, and 
he cannot afford it. One of the richest prac- 
tical farmers in Central California is a first- 
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rate botanist, and his botany is what made 
him rich. 

So much for the valley. One could write of 
it for years—of its grapes, its alfalfa, its dairies, 
its vines, its infinite variety of fruits and small 
gardens, its richness and possibilities. One 
last thing is most impressive to the outsider 
the land is settled only in spots. The train 
stops in the midst of a garden of industry. 
In half an hour you are again in the wilder- 
ness. The cry of the land is for people. 

All that is true of the great valley drained by 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers is 
true of the smaller valleys between the great 
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herders and drovers led sheep and cattle to 
the mountain pastures. But to-day the moun- 
tains are coming again to their own— and 
this time permanently. 

New processes of mining have made the old 
mines once more available, and camps that 
were empty in 1&go are now lively with miners, 
working in tunnels instead of washing the 
sand of the stream beds. For example, the 
Merced River was worked over, literally, foot 
by foot, in placer days, from the plains to the 
Then it deserted. To-day 


Yosemite. was 


the cahon well of the river is pierced again 
and again with shafts, tapping the quartz veins, 








A SPECIAL 


Raising squabs near Los 


valley and the sea, and in some of them already 
a high degree of intensive specialization has 
been reached. For example, the railroad 
which runs from San Francisco north to 
Willits prints a map showing the location of 
the special industries, which range from stock- 
grazing to poultry-raising — one of which 
means a few nomadic men, and the other a 
closely settled community of homes. 

Like the valleys, the mountains have suffered 
many vicissitudes. After the placer mines were 
worked out, the mountains were deserted again, 
except for a few little villages here and there 
stream watered a few level acres; 
for the summer, when sheep 
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and the old camps, such as Bagby, are coming 
again into prominence. Mariposa, another 
rich placer camp, that dropped from thousands 
of people to hundreds, is again on the rise. 
The state’s annual production of gold averages 
about seventeen millions in value. 

Copper deposits are largely worked, yielding 
annually three-quarters of a million in value. 
Quicksilver, mined in nine counties, is worth 
more than half a million a year. The state 
mineralogist, Mr. Lewis FE. Aubury, declares 
that the mineral resources of the state are 
practically untouched when compared with the 
bulk of total resources. Thirty-five counties 
out of fifty-eight produce gold, and others 
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are known to possess deposits; and, though 
the production is far below that of the 
’so’s, it has steadily risen since the middle 
*80’s, and continues to rise. And the total 
value of all mineral products has risen from 
nearly twenty millions in 1887 to fifty-five and 
one-half millions in 1907. Of this, however, 
nearly seventeen millions are for petroleum, 
which is not a mountain product. 

The mountains contain all the merchantable 
timber in California, making possible a huge 
industry of an annual value of seventy millions 
of dollars (estimating the lumber at fifteen 
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by hand, but the logging is done by donkey- 
engines that have replaced the old-fashioned 
bull-teams. Private railroads haul the logs 
from the woods to the “dump,” they are 
floated on an artificial lake from the dump to 
the mill, and the rough-sawed lumber is 
flumed from the mill to the valley for plan- 
ing and manufacture. 

Electric power from the Sicrra Nevada 
lights the streets in Fresno, in Bakersfield, in 
Merced, in a score of valley towns a hundred 
or more miles from the power-sites. Street 
cars and factories get motive power from the 











A TURKEY FARM IN 
dollars a thousand). The Coast Range 
yields the redwood, a very popular lumber on 
the coast. The Sierra Nevada has the cheap 
fir, cedar, some redwood (really big tree 
lumber) different from that of the Coast Range, 
and the finest pine lumber that is cut — the 
straight, white, hard sugar pine. The coast 
lumber is carried by coastwise ships to the 
markets. The Sierra lumber is floated in 
artificial flumes from the high mountains to 
the railroads on the plains; as from Sugar Pine 
to Madera, Pine Ridge (Shaver) to Clovis, 
ind Hume to Sanger — each from forty to 
sixty miles’ flume-length. The felling is done 





SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


same sources. The Huntington interests that 
built the great interurban trolley system at 
Los Angeles, have platted every power-site 
in the Sierra for hundreds of miles, and have 
estimates of cost of their development, surveys 
of routes for an electrical railroad from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco, with power to be 
supplied from the Sierra. ‘Trolley railroads 
in the Sacramento Valley are also run by 
power generated in the mountains. An 
enormous resource of development lies waiting 
here. 

In the valleys much of the 
intensely used so that many families can 


land can be 
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THE 


prosper on a small area; but all of these 
families are interested in the mountains just 
as much as if they owned ten acres in the 
Sierras for every acre they own on the plain. It 
is all one great plant and an ownership of one 
part gives one an interest in all the rest. The 
valley farmer, whether he knows it or not, 
depends upon the mountains. They supply 
the water that irrigates his farm, the timber 
of which his house is built, and the wood that 
he burns for fuel. Though not intensively 
productive themselves, they are necessary for 
the valleys to be so, and the cheerful fact is 
that the valley people realize it. 

Conservation is a popular movement in 
California to-day. The people know the 
value of the forests for timber and their value 
as protection for the priceless waters of irri- 
gation for the valley. The farmers of Sacra- 
mento know that their flood problem is a part 
of the conservation problem. The people of 
Los Angeles know that the power problem is 
vitally part of their great water scheme, and 
will utilize its possibilities. Here again the 
genius of the whole people for uniting in 
action upon large questions of universal impor- 
tance is coalescing public opinion to back the 
federal policy of conservation. 

To return to petroleum; it now ranks in 
value as the first mineral product of the state. 
California now ranks as the first state in the 
union in bulk production of petroleum. The 
great fields in the San Joaquin Valley — 
Kern, Coalinga, McKittrick, and Sunset — 
the fields at Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, and 
at various other points in the state, are under 
high development. But new fields are being 
discovered, and protected territory is being 
proven, so that the full development of this 
resource has not come. 

Already, however, it has solved many prob- 
lems. Crude oil engines pump water to 
thousands of acres that no irrigation ditch ever 
could reach. Crude oil locomotives haul 
practically every train west of the Rockies. 
Factory power is supplied by crude oil. The 
best roads in the state are those sprinkled with 
crude oil. Traction engines burning crude oil 
plough great fields and run threshers. The 
greatest want of the West has been fuel, and 
crude oil has filled it. 

Now this great inland valley, fed with gold, 
lumber, and water from the mountains for 
manufacture and agriculture, is surrounded 
and hemmed in by high ranges except at one 
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place — the break in the mountains where the 
Golden Gate lets the rivers out to the sea. 
San Francisco is the entrance and the exit 
for this great country of production; and this 
is why neither earthquake nor fire, nor anything 
else can permanently stop its progress. All 
the while its transportation facilities are 
increasing. 

The Southern Pacific is busy tunnelling under 
the summit of the Sierra, in the region of 
Truckee, to reduce the heavy grades over the 
divide. A new transcontinental railroad, the 
Western Pacific, ran its nose into Oakland a 
few months ago, and trains are announced 
over several hundred miles of it. 

Three years ago I came to San Francisco for 
THE WorLp’s Work, and stepped from the 
Oakland ferryboat into a world of desolation 
whose memory to this day is a shuddering 
nightmare. For three days I wandered 
through its miles of ruins, climbing over heaps 
of debris, seeing people watch smoldering piles 
of brick cool to ashes that covered the last of 
their fortunes, traveling from refugee camp to 
refugee camp, watching cooking donc in the 
streets, noting the bread lines, photographing 
upon the mind the ghastly skeletons of steel 
that were the sole monuments of a wrecked 
commercial structure. 

To-day San Francisco is my home, and, as 
I daily walk the streets, there are few things 
besides a conscious effort of the imagination 
that can recall what was so vivid and so terrible 
three years ago. The paved thoroughfare of 
Market Street, with its cheerful throngs and its 
towering hives of industry, suggests no memory 
of ruins. 

The new city is better than the old. Fire- 
proof construction of concrete and steel prevails 
in the business district. New types of archi- 
tecture, such as the First National Bank, the 
Phelan Building, and many others, have taken 
the places of old-fashioned structures. The 
new Palace Hotel is a type of the advance in 
taste and construction. Even Chinatown has 
felt the new impulse and is built better — less 
picturesque, it may be, but safer. The old 
landmarks are gone, but few continue to mourn 
them. A tradition is dead, but better tra- 
ditions are building. 

This is especially true in public morals and 
taste. The old San Francisco clung to a pride 
in a freedom of life often close to license. 
Dance halls and restaurants throve on a line 
of tradition running back to the days of gold, 
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THE GREAT BASIN 


OF 


CALIFORNIA 





A valley nearly 500 miles long capable of intensive cultivation and the manufacture of the products of the 
mountains, which hem it in everywhere, except at San Francisco, its natural outlet 
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when “everything went.” Public gambling 
was a part of the same superstition. 

Here has been a great change. The fire 
brought the people face to face with every 
problem of life, and the values of things were 
readjusted by a new standard. The race- 
tracks are gone by a state law modelled after 
New York’s, and the picturesque retinue of 
the game has gone with it. Even the nickel- 
in-the-slot gambling machines, that have 
traditionally parted the fool from his money, 
will have disappeared a month before this 
article is published. And an agent of a 
national organization of distillers and brewers 
only last week was warning the saloon men 
that prohibition stares them squarely in the 
face if they do not reform. 

These things connote a last stage in evolution 
that is typical of all California. The frontier 
is gone. The West is like the East in every 
essential. The problems of San Francisco 
are the problems of Boston, and the same kind 
of people are working out their solution. 

The old social groups have re-formed and 
new ones are forming. ‘The men have found 
their way back to their clubs and to their 
luncheons together. New blood has come in 
since the fire and altered the groups. This 
has been good, for it brings new points of 
view and a wider horizon. 


II 


From Tehachapi southeast to Yuma it is 
250 miles as the crow flies, and this great 
country is south of the mountains that bound 
San Francisco’s logical overlordship. It is 
tributary to Los Angeles. 

A stranger in Los Angeles, a doctor from 
New York, drove with a native through the 
miles of rose-grown lawns of the Southern 
cities, past smiling homes of prosperous folk, 
beneath a brilliant sky, and listened in silence 
to the eloquent narrative of his guide — the 
mild winter, the festival of roses, the marvel 
of the city’s growth, the perfection that every 
Angelene claims for the city of his worship. 
At last, in a pause, the stranger spoke: 

“Tt is all wonderful, a revelation. It seems 
like a paradise. But there must be something 
wrong somewhere. You have cloyed me with 
perfection. Now tell me something that is 
the matter with the place.” 

The native reflected a long minute, and 
slowly replied: 

“Yes, you’re right. There is something 


wrong with the whole thing, and I'll tell you 
what it is— there are only 365 days in the 
year.” 

That native’s enthusiasm is typical of South- 
ern California. ‘The enthusiasm is infectious, 
too. A stranger who settles here becomes the 
most ardent prophet of the region’s wonders. 
And yet, to the casual traveler, as to the doctor, 
it cloys. He hears it everywhere. He fears 
too much praise. He becomes suspicious that 
Southern California has no assets but climate, 
flowers, scenery, ‘“‘boost,’’ and — the “tourist 
crop.” This impression has gone abroad and 
fixed a certain empty reputation for Southern 
California in people’s minds. But if there is 
a great smoke, so is there lots of fire. 

The city of Los Angeles had a population 
in 1g00 of 102,000. The population this 
spring, estimated from the figures compiled in 
making a new city directory. is 305,000, and, 
estimated from later figures compiled in making 
an official census of children of school age, 
is 325,000. The population of Southern 
California, during the same period, has grown 
to nearly 500,000. 

This growth must be explained upon other 
grounds than climate, scenery, and “ boost.” 
People may visit a country because of these 
things; they cannot build houses and invest 
money on them, nor eat them. Somewhere 
this great permanent population — prosperous 
folk they are, too — is grounded in productive 
industry or useful labor. The revelation of 
immense agricultural and industrial resources 
upon which it rests is the interesting and 
significant discovery one makes upon 
investigation. 

The greatest productive industry in the 
country immediately tributary to Los Angeles 
is already widely known —the growing of 
citrus fruits. The average annual yield of 
Southern California orange and lemon groves 
is 30,000 carloads, of 362 boxes each, or more 
than ten and three-quarters millions of boxes 
a year. The gross value of the crop is con- 
siderably in excess of 30 millions a year. About 
60,000 acres of citrus trees are in bearing. 

Translated into human terms, these figures 
mean that about 6,500 families in Southern 
California live in beautiful orange groves of 
five to twenty acres apiece, upon a gross income 
of, say, $500 an acre a year. This means not 
merely the luxury of life in a gentle climate 
on a fragrant plain, hemmed in by inspiring 
vistas of mountainous ranges; it means that 
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these people practise a species of horticulture 
that is at once a fine art and a paying commercial 
investment; that they tend their groves with 
an informed intelligence that makes of rural 
life an intellectual enjoyment, and _ have, 
besides, the leisure and means for recreation, 
for travel, and for the other uplifting acquire- 
ments of culture. Fruit-growing there is a 
profession, not a job. 

Translated into economic terms, these figures 
mean that employment is found, at good 
wages, for large bodies of laborers who culti- 
vate the groves, who gather the fruit, who drive 
it to the packing-houses, who pack it; that 
other laborers are at work making boxes to 
crate it; that lumbermen are at work cutting 
the timber; that railroads are busy hauling it 
to market — and it is a long haul. 

And that it is business, not a gamble, is an 
achievement to take pride in. Before 1893 
it was a speculation. The railroads charged 
too heavy freight rates, the refrigerator-car 
men got exorbitant fees, and, worst of all, the 
fruit brokers cheated the growers right and 
left. To-day freight rates are a tenth lower 
than then; the refrigeration is done for fair fees, 
and the fruit broker is gone. The California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange is the reason. 
This is a coOperative marketing exchange 
that now handles 60 per cent. of the crop for 
eighty local associations of growers through- 
out California. Each association is composed 
of the growers of one district. Nearly all own 
their own packing plants. All are represented 
on the central exchange. The exchange 
simply handles the crop and keeps books. 
It hires agents to sell in the East, keeps prices 
uniform, feeds markets what they will stand, 
develops new markets, and fights the growers’ 
battles with railroads, ice dealers, box makers, 
and bad debtors. In the four years just passed, 
it has sold eighty million dollars’ worth of 
fruit and distributed the cash to its 4,000 
members, and lost, of it all, $381.45 in bad 
debts. It has reduced the cost of marketing 
from thirty cents a box to six cents a box. It 
has made the business a stable, assured success. 
It has demonstrated the fitness of American 
ruralists to grasp mighty problems of econo- 
mics and handle them upon democratic 
principles. 

In 1874, the Government sent to Riverside 
the first two seedless orange trees of the 
Washington navel variety. These are the 
forbears of the industry that is now figured 


in millions. A few years ago President Roose- 
velt was sponsor for the removal of one of them 
to the court of the Mission Inn, Riverside, 
where it stands to-day in the heart of a valley 
redeemed from stock ranges to the highest 
intensive cultivation of the soil. 

One must turn, however, from orange groves 
to factories and warehouses for the great- 
est surprise in Los Angeles. These speak 
of a wider sphere of influence, of a further 
stretch of country which from its topography 
must be a tributary. Nevada and Utah, 
Arizona and New Mexico, are all pierced 
by railroads at easy grade, centering in Los 
Angeles. The city is a trading port, the trading 
centre of the Southwest, as people there call 
it, with rich mines, fertile valleys, growing 
towns — all outfitting at Los Angeles, where 
they buy implements, machinery, clothes, 
foodstuffs — all the necessities of life and 
of industry — shipping, in turn, their products 
for sale, for transshipment, for manufacture. 
Factories in Los Angeles employ 15,000 work- 
men; their products run in value to fifty-five 
millions. 

The desert yields its riches — gold, silver, 
and copper; salt, gypsum, and potash; borax, 
tungsten, and jewels — these are the yield of the 
misnamed “waste places.”’ They are the 
products used in the arts and the industries; 
they enter into the making of bath tubs and 
battleships, plaster and fertilizer. They mean 
labor for workmen; markets for merchants; 
homes for Southern California. They help 
make the total of 130,000 cars of freight that 
move yearly from Los Angeles. Five thous- 
and men work for the railroads in Southern 
California; a half million dollars a month is 
distributed here by the railroads. 

But perhaps the most impressive thing in 
Southern California is the forward vision of 
the man in the street. He is wondrously alive 
to the problems before him, and his courage 
is as great as his imagination. The casual man 
that you meet talks intelligently of progress, 
of the Owens River water-supply, of the harbor 
at San Pedro, of the Oriental trade, of the 
economic effects of good roads. These are 
the visions of the big men here, but they are 
grasped by all. 

The people believe as certainly in a many- 
millioned population as if it would come 
to-morrow, and last year they voted bonds to 
the amount of three and one-half millions for 
good roads; and pledged themselves to bond 
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issues aggregating twenty-four millions for a 
water system big enough to supply two million 
people, besides supplying irrigation water for 
thousands of acres in the San Fernando Valley, 
and besides generating 80,000 electrical horse- 
power — all to be the property of the city. 
This water is to be got from a mountain-fed 
lake in the Sierra Nevada and brought to 
the city by means of an aqueduct 240 miles 
long, eighteen miles through tunnels in rock, 
ten miles through tunnels in earth, nine miles 
through siphons of steel pipe. One tunnel, 
at Lake Elizabeth, will be 26,000 feet long. 

The plans for good roads and the plans for 
the harbor and the plans for the Far Eastern 
trade are all of one piece in the constructive 
imagination of the people. By consolidation 
with San Pedro, Los Angeles will become a 
port entitled to terminal railroad rates, 
empowered to own municipal docks, and free 
to compete in the world’s markets. With the 
system of good roads complete, traction trains 
can haul the fruit crop to the municipal docks 
for ocean shipment. That means the power 
to compete with the railroads on freight rates. 
With the opening of the Panama canal, this 
means much; for Los Angeles is only fifty miles 
off the “grand circle” from Panama to the 
Orient, and will become a great port of call. 
Texas cotton can be hauled by easy grades 
to Los Angeles; fuel oil has solved the fuel 
problem; electric power, generated by water, 
has solved the power problem; why, say these 
people, shall not Los Angeles become a great 
textile centre, supplying the Far East with its 
cheap fabrics? 

Again — Utah is a vast bed of low-grade 
coal and iron. It is not exploited, because 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company is hold- 
ing it for a sharper demand and the develop- 
ment of better processes of using it. But long 
experiments in iron ore reduction by crude oil 
process and by electrical process have advanced 
far enough to be sure they are feasible. When 
the market is open, say these people, why shall 
we not be the Pittsburgh of the Pacific? Utah 
is as near Los Angeles by rail as it is to 
San Francisco or Denver. 

These are great visions. And, whether 
possible or not, they are the whole people’s 
vision, being wrought at by the people collec- 
tively, with intelligence, courage, and speed. 

This is “boost,’’ but ‘ boost” backed by 
bonds that the people have pledged, with 
their eyes open. 


But we are not done with resources. Petro- 
leum is produced here too. Southern California, 
like Central California, has vast subterranean 
lakes of oil, and the development is on a huge 
scale. The yield in Southern California alone 
last year exceeded in value thirty millions of 
dollars. Much of the oil is low grade, and, as 
in the more northerly area, is used in its crude 
form in all sorts of power engines, especially 
for pumping plants for irrigation. By this 
latter development alone, literally hundreds of 
thousands of acres, once thought irreclaimable, 
because they could not be irrigated by gravity, 
are being brought under water and made 
richly profitable. 

Los Angeles has one of the best electric 
railroad systems, urban and interurban, in 
America. Only Indianapolis and Detroit can 
rival it. One hundred and seventy-five miles 
of track in the city, and six hundred and 
seventy-six miles of interurban lines bring 
San Pedro, Santa Monica, Pasadena, and 
scores of other towns within a radius of forty 
miles into quick and hourly touch with the 
city. Most of the electricity to operate these 
lines is developed by water-power in the 
neighboring ranges of mountains, and as far 
away as the Sierra Nevada above Bakersfield. 
One power company alone, that supplies most 
of this power, has power sites located and not 
yet developed that will produce a _ million 
horse-power. 

Vast reclamation projects are now under 
way to reclaim the great desert that lies east 
of Riverside to the Colorado River. The 
success of the work in Imperial Valley has 
brought about this extension. Here an abso- 
lute desert, partly below sea-level, was 
reclaimed and 100,000 acres brought into 
marvelous cultivation. The crops that are 
raised in Imperial are almost unbelievable 
—alfalfa, canteloupes, and fruits. The 
newest project is to reclaim 200,000 acres 
on the Colorado River farther upstream, 
where the soil and the climate are similar to 
Imperial’s. 

The distinguishing thing about the country 
south of Tehachapi, and north of it, too, is 
the broad understanding of the great oppor- 
tunities which exist and the codperation of 
everyone in their working out. Progress in 
California is less the addition of the small 
achievements of a myriad of unrelated efforts 
than the codperative efforts of thousands 
acting upon one idea. 
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THE LUMBERMAN 


R. CHESTER F. WHITE is often 
M spoken of as the “brains of the tim- 
ber industry.”” To him are referred 
all the vital questions affecting timber products 
— their manufacture, transportation, sale. He 
was in complete charge of the recent fight of the 
lumbermen of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho 
against the advance in lumber rates promul- 
gated by the transcontinental railways —a 
campaign that terminated most satisfactorily 
for the lumbermen, both in the Federal courts 
and before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. A few years ago Mr. White was 
merely a hired man. In a sense he is to-day, 
but he has mastered the trick of making money 
for himself as well as for his employers. 

About fifty years ago he went to California, 
worked his way north to Washington, and 
then back eastward again to Keokuk, Iowa, 
where he learned the lumber business in the 
big retail yards owned by an uncle. He be- 
came a manufacturer, with an interest in a 
lumber-mill. Then with knowledge he traveled 
back West. “I saw Henry Villard complete 
the Northern Pacific,” said Mr. White, ‘‘ more 
than twenty-five years ago, and the coming of 
this pioneer railway opened my eyes to the 
power of transportation when applied to the 
towering forests of fir and cedar and spruce.” 

With his former Iowa associates Mr. White 
began extensive logging operations at Shelton, 
a small town on Puget Sound. Then they 
built a sawmill at Tacoma, which was com- 
pleted about the time the great depression of 
the early ’g0’s was approaching. The com- 
pany was wrecked, and Mr. White received 
the news in San Francisco, whither he had gone 
in an endeavor to sell the new mill’s products. 

‘Things looked pretty blue for me, as the 
failure took every dollar that I possessed, but 
I thought the best thing I could do would be 
to buy a new suit of clothes, as a sort of a 
bracer, and find a job,”’ is the way he tells of 
the experience. 

When Mr. White was trying to find a place 
to land, it chanced that Pope & Talbot, a firm 
famous on the coast, needed a manager for 
a small lumber-mill the firm owned at Cos- 
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mopolis, on Gray’s 
Washington. 

“Tl go,” said White without hesitation, but 
being a good trader he insisted on good terms. 
The salary was not large, but the new manager 
was given a home and other perquisites, enab- 
ling him to bank almost all his cash income. 
The success of the Gray’s Harbor Commercial 
Company, as the Cosmopolis enterprise was 
termed, dates from the arrival of the new 
manager eighteen years ago. The mill was 
a cargo shipper entirely. Mr. White bethought 
himself of the needs of his retail lumber friends 
in Jowa and through the Middle West, and 
made the sort of stock he knew would com 
pete with the woods there in use. He began 
to ship lumber by rail inland, with such success 
that soon he had built up one of the biggest 
plants in the Northwest, and the trade became 
so profitable that the cargo business was 
entirely abandoned. Mr. White saw the value 
of spruce, and made his company the chief 
manufacturer of that wood on the Coast. He 
was the first to install wooden water-tanks at 
his mill as a protection against fire, and he now 
makes these tanks for all the Western states. 
In this way the knowledge he got on the 
Keokuk lumber-yards bore fruit. 

“A man may stay in his own town so long 
that he doesn’t know what is going on in it; 
I’m going to move,’”’ Mr. White announced to 
his family some four years ago. Several times 
he had resigned as manager of the Gray’s 
Harbor Company, but it had not “taken” with 
Pope & Talbot. This time he was insistent. 
His own interests were growing extensive. 
But rather than lose his services, the San 
Francisco firm reorganized the company, and 
Mr. White became a heavy stockholder. The 
head offices were moved from Cosmopolis to 
Seattle. 

His first savings were used to buy timber 
along the river banks. Quickly the timber 
was cut and sold, and Mr. White bought more. 
When an acre of timber land could be bought 
for a few dollars, compared with hundreds now, 
Mr. White became one of the heavy timber 
owners of his part of the state. When these 
lands advanced in value, he was carried 
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upward on the crest of the wave that made so 
many western Washington millionaires. 

With this capital he bought Seattle real 
estate, which has had such a phenomenal 
advance. He isa born trader. They used to 
tell him that if he had stayed in Massachusetts 
he would have cornered all the butter and eggs 
in the state. He says he will sell anything he 
possesses, provided he can make something 
on the deal. 


BUYING LUMBER “FUTURES” 


OU should take up a donation claim; 

some time this timber will be worth a 

lot of money,” remarked Capt. J. P. Keller, 

manager of a small mill in the Puget Sound 

district, to Cyrus Walker, a young man he had 
brought with him from Maine. 

‘How long would I be required to live on 
the land to perfect my title?’’ asked Walker. 

‘Five years.” 

“T wouldn’t promise to live here five years 
if I could own this whole country,” was the 
response of the young man. That was half 
a century ago. Cyrus Walker in the years 
that followed became one of the heaviest land- 
owners of the Northwest, and now is ranked 
as one of the extremely wealthy men of the 
Pacific Coast. His fortune is estimated at 
$25,000,000, and the company in which he is 
largely interested — the Puget Mill Company, 
controlled by the Pope & Talbot interests — 
has holdings estimated to reach beyond the 
hundred million mark. 

Young Walker was one of the hard workers 
of early days. Yet it was not his hard work 
that brought him his millions. He bought 
fundamental things — timber lands and city 
property —and his holdings increased in value 
by the effort of his neighbors and without 
any particular care on his part aside from the 
paying of taxes. His policy has been to buy 
wisely and hold —never to sell. 

When he began, Mr. Walker was book- 
keeper, timekeeper, or anything else that 
enabled him to be useful about the mill, and he 
stepped in as manager upon the death of 
Capt. Keller in the early ’60’s. For seventeen 
years after his arrival he did not leave the 
plant, and then it was for only a brief trip to 
San Francisco and the East. 

In those days the country was unsurveyed, 
and trees were cut down without thought of 
land ownership. It was plain to be seen that 
this condition must end, and that timber lands 
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would eventually be valuable. It chanced 
that some school land was sold by the Govern- 
ment for.$1.50 an acre. On his own initiative, 
Walker bought several hundred acres for his 
company, still being skeptical as far as he 
individually was concerned. 

“That’s a good idea; buy all the land you 
can get,’ was the word that came back from 
the Pope & Talbot offices in San Francisco to 
the young manager. This school land pur- 
chase was the beginning of the immense timber 
holdings of the Puget Mill Company, other- 
wise known as the Puget Sound end of the 
Pope & Talbot business. 

Following the war, greenbacks were worth 
in purchasing power only about half the value 
of gold, but they were legal tender with the 
Government. By buying up greenbacks in 
the East and using them for the purchase of 
$1.50-an-acre timber land on Puget Sound, 
the company acquired thousands of acres of 
the best forests in the Northwest. With the 
coming of the Northern Pacific, accompanied 
by its enormous land subsidy, the company 
traded in railroad bonds for still more land. 
Thus the cost per acre was reduced to cents. 
Through many years these purchases con- 
tinued, until the holdings of the company 
became almost a quarter of a million acres. 
For the last score of years these vast tracts 
have been held intact, without additional pur- 
chases, and the mills of the Puget company 
have been fed from forests of other timber 
owners. The far-sighted Walker is holding 
the timber for the time when the Northwest 
will be the last storehouse of the continent’s 
trees. 

The young manager found great favor in 
the eyes of the parent company, became a 
partner, and in later years married a daughter 
of Captain Talbot. Through all the active 
years of his life, and until a recent accident 
affected his health, he has stuck to his post 
at the Port Gamble mill. 


ONE WHO STRUCK GOLD 


LL the tales of rich gold discovery are 

not confined to the California of early 

days, nor yet to the Alaska of the last decade, 
as the story of Amidas Grenier will testify. 
Six years ago he was a street-car motorman 
in Worcester, Mass. ‘To-day he is a million- 
aire, though only twenty-nine years old, and 
with memory still full of the discouraging days 
before he struck it rich in Idaho. But he 
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insists that there is nothing miraculous about 
his fortune. 

“T was always a ‘plugger’,” he said 
recently. “I stuck to it and won out, and I 
‘plug’ just as hard to-day as when I was driv- 
ing my street car in Worcester, or when I was 
tramping over the Western hills in search of 
a prospect. No, indeed, there is neither mys- 
tery nor miracle about my success.” 

But while there are many such stories as 
this in the Northwest, Grenier’s cannot help 
but interest. His family was much dis- 
appointed in him because he failed to make 
a good farmer, or at least failed to find life 
on a Minnesota farm greatly to his liking. 
That was why he tore himself away from his 
aged parents, and sought his own stake in the 
alluring wilds of the West. 

The Grenier family, headed by Amidas’s 
father, Narcisse Grenier, left Massachusetts 
in 1903, determined to find a new home in one 
of the sparsely settled districts of Minnesota. 
But two or three months as a farmer was 
enough for the boy. He had ambitions to 
become a mining engineer. Unable to gain 
a thorough technical engineering training, he 
picked up stray bits of information, and in 
the Montana hills thought to find a mine that 
others had overlooked. Disappointed, he 
made his way to California, and there met no 
better luck. Then he tried Nevada, then 
Oregon, but with no better success. 

Finally he found himself in Idaho, in the 
Black Warrior country, and within a week 
had discovered the mine he was looking for. 
A syndicate of Eastern capitalists took it off 
his hands, and left him independent for the 
rest of his life, but he did not stop there. He 
kept on prospecting, for the open-air life and 
the adventure seemed to satisfy the craving 
within him. Before long he had discovered a 
silica deposit near Livingston, Mont., which 
netted him another fortune. Still other claims 
fell into his possession, and now he is a mem- 
ber of the aristocracy of seven figures. 


THE APPLE GROWER 


OOKING over the figures of quick 
returns and “snap-fortunes” gained 
by settlers in the fruit-lands of the West, one 
might imagine that it means an easy fortune 
without work; but it means something very 
different. 
Perhaps the case of William Turner, of 
Wenatchee, is quoted as often as any. Here is 
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his own story, as told in a letter to his home 
commercial club: 


“Tt was in the fall of 1894 that I arrived in 
Wenatchee with a wife and two children, and 
just $80. I rented a five-acre tract and made a 
living for the first year. In 1895, I rented twelve 
acres, cleared the sage-brush off, and raised a 
big crop of potatoes, besides tomatoes and sweet 


‘potatoes. I was not used to selling, and let a 


man beat me out of the whole crop, which left 
me $140 behind on my year’s work. In 1896, 
I rented the same twelve acres and raised a big 
crop of vegetables, from which I cleared $1,000. 

“During 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1goo, I cleared 
from this tract about $1,000 each year. It was 
hard work, but we were getting a start. 

““By 1900, we had saved up $1,000. I bought, 
on time, forty acres of fruit land in the valley and 
forty acres of hillside pasture land. . . . Of 
course, we were getting deeper in debt all the 
time. Our first returns from the apple trees came 
in 1904, when we picked 100 boxes, and in 1905 
and 1906 we picked 1,000 boxes. 

“True to our hopes, the pay for all these years 
of labor and patience came last season (1907). 
We picked 10,000 boxes of apples, and have 
sold 8,872 boxes, for which we have received 
$18,717.35.” 

This simple statement is recommended by 
one of the best of the Western experts for the 
reading of those who think easy fortunes can 
be gathered in the orchards without any work. 


IN THE CATTLE COUNTRY 


LYING westward through Montana, you 
come at last into a region where all the 
rolling hills are ridged and furrowed as though 
by the waves of the sea. Then you are in the 
cattle country, and the trails on the hills are 
the paths of the thousands of cattle that for 
forty years or more have fed upon these hills. 

You will find these trails in every open 
valley or cafion out to the coast at Seattle or 
Portland or Tacoma. Down along the Clear- 
water, or in Lapwai Cafion, and out along the 
main line of the Northern Pacific through 
Washington, cattle still flourish, and here 
and there, especially in Oregon, one finds a 
horse-ranch and sheep ranges. 

The life in the big cattle ranges to-day is 
not the same as it was twenty years ago. 
Two hundred miles from a railroad, nobody 
carries a gun. Burns, Ore., which used to 
be one of the toughest places in America, 
stamping ground of Jack Dalton — now, I am 
told, ‘‘a perfect gentleman,” but twenty years 
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ago the most dangerous of the “bad men” in 
the West — scene of murder, violence, and 
sudden death, week in, week out, is now as 
peaceful a hamlet as there is in the world. 

The business is the same now as then in 
Burns and all the fearfully big region around 
about it. Men work cattle, herd sheep, 
drive horses, cut hay, come into town with 
droves and herds to sell, drink rye across the 
bar, swap tales — and go back home. Killing 
in Burns means murder; and murder means 
a sheriff, a jury, and a sentence — much more 
surely than in New York, or Chicago, or 
Philadelphia; for in Harney County killing 
is the kind of lunacy that the law is there to 
cure. 

The cattlemen drift in from all the world. 
On one ranch there may be younger sons of 
English lords, Berlin University graduates 
gone bad, greasers from Mexico, Basques 
from the uplands of France, boys from the 
East, and _ reformed  horse-thieves from 
Montana. ‘They come by Pullman, on horse- 
back, on foot, or riding on brake-beams. 
It does not matter whence they come, nor how 
— but once they come into the cattle country 
in these days, the seal of law is on them and 
they walk according to the code —and the 
code is “Work and keep straight.” 


A PRACTICAL DREAMER AND HIS WORK 


EATTLE is built along the ridges that run 
north and south beside the waters of Puget 
Sound. Therefore, the city’s main com- 
mercial streets are few in number — only four 
—and the cross streets, running up and down 
the hills, are at a distinct commercial 
disadvantage. 

Even the main streets were pitched in grades 
that made them difficult, and, as one went 
back from the water-front, they were blocked 
up by high eminences, used as residence sections 
by the poorer people. 

There came a dreamer into power in Seattle, 
Mr. R. F. Thompson, chief-engineer of the 
city. It seemed to him that if the city ever was 
to grow, these great main streets must be wid- 
ened, and leveled, and made fit highways of 
commerce. He harped upon the theme until 
the people came to believe in it. Then he 
went ahead with the most astounding pro- 
gramme of city improvement of which there is 
a record. 

Huge hills have been wiped out by hydraulics, 
by dynamite, and by steam shovel. Office build- 


ings that encroached upon the streets have been 
pushed back; and dozens of them have been 
cut back eight or ten feet in their first story, 
pillars and an open portico taking the place of 
solid brick or stone. ‘The work is ornamental; 
and it will give to the city at least fairly broad 
main streets in the years to come, when it 
handles the commerce of a _ Boston or 
Philadelphia. 

Of course, enemies are not very hard to 
find, and Mr. Thompson has found them. 
No outsider can attempt to judge the right 
and wrong between strong men — but this at 
least is certain, that the great engineering 
work of Seattle has made a better city to live 
and work in, and a city better able to fulfil a 
great commercial destiny. 


THE RANCHERS 


HE Northwestern country, which could 
easily support forty or fifty million 
people, supports about two million. Of these, 
few are the old pioneers. It is probably quite 
safe to say that 75 per cent. of the men who are 
making the new Northwest were born east of 
the Missouri River. 

In the spring of 1909, the Hill and Harriman 
railroads took into the Northwest more than 
71,000 people on colonist tickets — the great- 
est movement in history. Not all stay, of 
course, but many do. 

They come from all the East, but mostly 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, and 
Missouri. ‘They are the sons of farmers, very 
often, crowded off the home farm, and unwill- 
ing to take up home acres that mean the same 
hard life their fathers lived before them. They 
take up ranch or wheat lands, and till them 
well. 

Down in the Big Bend region of Washington, 
for instance, there is a transplanted Missouri 
town, settled by lank sons of the Ozark country, 
moved by the craft and skill of the immigration 
agent of the Northern Pacific. He picked 
them out years ago, as the right people for this 
dusty land—and he studied them until he 
found the way to make them come. A 
committee came to spy out the land —as 
Moses sent his agents into Palestine — and 
went back home to say “Let us go.” And 
they came. They are good colonists, and 
happy, and growing rich slowly. Strange to re- 
late, they have taken to schools with eagerness. 

That may serve as a typical instance. 
Along the great railroads the same thing goes 
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on. In the grape-lands, we may find French, 
Italians, Germans and even Spaniards. The 
English take to apples — but this, the highest 
of the agricultural arts, is largely in the hands 
of Americans, and, strange to say, there is a 
large number of city-bred men in the ranks. 

Clerks out of Broadway stores, men from 
the Wall Street offices, salesmen stolen from 
the wandering armies of the big wholesale 
houses, stenographers, railroad men (a big 
group), carpenters, laborers —all take to 
fruit. As one goes about this country, he 
finds that the successful lawyer, doctor, clergy- 
man, bank clerk, haberdasher, laundryman, 
or bus-driver owns his little plot of orchard 
under irrigation, and is paying for it slowly. 
It is in trees, and when the trees begin to bear, 
he says, he will quit, if he be a wage-earner, 
and take his hard-earned stake and tell the 
railroad and the “boss” go hang. 

Naturally, then, the country is “sassy and 
independent” in the fruit sections. In the 
richest of them, a renter or a hired man is 
liked, perhaps, in his first year, tolerated in 
his second, pitied in his third, and despised 
in all succeeding years. 

“T guess he’s no good,” said a little rancher in 
Yakima, “for he’s been renting a farm six years.” 


THE RAILROAD BUILDER 


EN years or so ago, Mr. F. A. Black- 
well came into the Spokane country 

from Pennsylvania. He brought with him 
some valuable experience gained in the timber 
business in the East, and enough cash to make 
the experience worth something. He put the 
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cash and the experience to work, and in two 
years he was rich. 

“He bought well, and sold better!’ said a 
man who knows him pretty well. 

So to-day he is building a railroad away up 
into the valley of the Pend Oreille River 
running north to the British Columbia border. 
The road is not a monument, but a business 
enterprise. Mr. Blackwell has, they say, the 
spirit of the pioneer, but he also wants to 
make money. So, while his pet ambition 
opens many miles of virgin country to the 
markets of the West, he also intends that it 
shall make him richer than he is to-day. 

In fact, the Blackwell ambition is no modest 
one, if his friends may be believed. His 
friends, one may note, are not few, and they 
seem loyal beyond the usual. Men who 
have worked with him as equals, or under 
him as hired men, all seem impressed with 
the quiet strength of the man. 

They say that when Mr. J. J. Hill heard of 
the Pend Oreille extension, he met Mr. Black- 
well one day and said to him: 

“T hear you are going to build down the 
Pend Oreille, Mr. Blackwell.” 

“Ves,” said Blackwell, “I am.” 

“T was thinking of building a branch 
down there myself,” said the master of the 
Great Northern, which crosses the valley 
at Newport. 

Mr. Blackwell looked at Mr. Hill and said: 

“All right. Then there will be two roads!” 

And there it ended—but the Blackwell 
road will get its rails through this summer 
to Metaline. 


THE OREGON DEADLOCK 


HOW A HANDFUL OF SETTLERS ARE HOLDING AN EMPIRE OF 


TWENTY 


MILLION ACRES, HOPING FOR TRANSPORTATION 


THE HARRIMAN ATTITUDE 


interesting phenomenon in the Pacific 
Coast country. Controversy, some- 
times fair, sometimes bitter, rages over the 
question whether or. not the country has 


CV inert OREGON is by far the most 


received from the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific the amount of development 
it deserves. In Portland, it is roundly charged 
that the Harriman railroads have done enough 
to keep all other interests out; but not enough 
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to give this region a chance for the growth 
of which it is worthy. 

To get the truth about a matter like this is 
a pretty big task. In Portland, the representa- 
tives of all interests agreed that no man is 
more likely to be fair and unbiased than the 
chief railroad writer of the Portland Oregonian, 
Mr. E. W. Wright. He has written an article 
setting forth the facts as Portland sees them, 
and this article is printed below. 

Oregon, being human, sees its own side of 
the controversy a little more clearly than it 
sees the other side. For the Harriman atti- 
tude, we must turn to financial records, an- 
nual reports, and the conversations of railroad 
men, whose first interest is to secure properly 
the interests of their stockholders. 

The centre of the railroad position is the 
fact that in the twelve years or so of Harriman 
authority, the Harriman systems have spent 
more than $300,000,000 on improvements and 
extensions. This money has been spent 
rather to strengthen great trunk lines than to 
open new territory; because the crisis of 1893 
pointed this out as the one means of making the 
great systems safe. Expansion played a large 
part in causing the catastrophe of 1893, and 
intensive growth, rather than expansion, was a 
very logical policy for Mr. Harriman to adopt. 

This money, then, has been spent where 
the judgment of Mr. Harriman and his board 
of directors dictated. The conflict with Mr. 
Hill and the imminence of invasion by the 
Canadian Pacific and the Milwaukee forced 
the spending of many millions to protect the 


northern fringe of the Harriman territory. 
The building of the San Pedro route and 
the Western Pacific called other millions 
into Nevada and California. The steady 
aggression of the Rock Island-’Frisco lines in 
Texas forced more protection in that frontier. 
The play of gigantic railroad policies in the 
Central West compelled the putting of protective 
millions into the making of alliances with the 
Chicago-Missouri River lines. 

The Harriman attitude, then, is that the 
railroads have spent all the money they could 
spend; and have spent it according to the 
best judgment of the board of directors. 

That the claims of Oregon have been 
“neglected”? no Harriman man will admit. 
The Oregon Railroad and Navigation Com- 
pany has surveyed every foot of every avail- 
able right-of-way across the state; and tens 
of thousands of dollars were spent in a detailed 
“reconnaissance” of the country in 1905-6. 
A grade was surveyed, located, and plotted, 
and work on an east-and-west line would 
now be going on but for the panic of 1907. 
That panic called away the money that 
would have opened Oregon — and the Harri- 
man railroads did not cause the panic of 1907. 

The Oregon deadlock is not an attempt to 
throttle Oregon, but it is simply a part of the 
most successful railroad policy of the day, 
a policy that calls for the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in the place, time, 
and way that will best serve the interests of 
the stockholders and bondholders of the Har- 
riman railroads. 
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and the Cascade Mountains, in than 32,000 square miles, and nearly all of the 
Oregon, there are approximately 20,000,000 acres is susceptible to cultivation. 
50,000 square miles of land. In this tract ‘These four counties, with portions of some of 


YING between the Blue Mountains Klamath, and Lake — have an area ot more 





lies a single county which is nearly 2,000 
square miles larger than the combined area 
of Connecticut, Delaware, and Rhode Island. 
Four of these counties— Crook, Harney, 


the adjacent counties, form what is believed 
to be the largest tract of agricultural land 
in the United States not yet reached by a 
railroad. 
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Mr. Harriman, with the lines of the Union 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific, has gone 
round the state of Oregon like a cooper round 
a barrel. The settlers already in the new 
region, and thousands of others who would 
like to go in there and develop the country, are 
unable or unwilling to waste their energies 
or land in producing a crop that cannot walk 
out of the country; and Mr. Harriman has for 
years refused to build into the country because 
there was no business already developed to 
supply permanent and satisfactory traffic for 
a road. 

Surveyors have been running lines into this 
isolated region for the past thirty years. In 
fact, enough money has been spent in field 
work, gathering data, promoting schemes, 
and otherwise preparing for a railroad, to 
build a double-track line across the state. 
More than twenty years ago, Colonel Hogg, 
an Eastern promoter, assisted by his sons — 
who spelled the family name Hoag and 
Hogue — dumped many millions in a rail- 
road — the Corvallis and Eastern — begin- 
ning at Yaquina Bay on the Oregon coast 
and proceeding across the state by way of 
Corvallis and Albany and thence up the San- 
tiam River. This road was to cross the Cas- 
cade Mountains and enter Central Oregon 
by way of the Minto Pass, but Colonel Hogg 
divided his energies and spent some of his 
millions for steamships to run into Yaquina 
Bay, and a few more of them to make Yaquina 
Bay deep enough to float the steamers, and thus 
left the railroad so short of funds that it came 
to an abrupt stop on the wrong side of the 
mountains. It is now in the hands of the 
Harriman system, but it is no longer than 
when Colonel Hogg left it. 

Next to the Corvallis and Eastern, which 
got pretty well up toward the western borders 
of this inland empire, the Columbia Southern, 
with its Shaniko terminus, reaches farther 
into the country than any other road. This 
road, like the Corvallis and Eastern, is beset 
with grades and curves, and, therefore, it is 
objectionable to the Harriman standard. 

Perhaps the best grade into the country 
is along the Deschutes River, and it is 
on this line that the Harriman forces are 
centering their attention at this time. Actual 
work is said to be held up by the dilatory 
manner of the Government in approving the 
surveys. By this route a car started about 
two hundred miles south of the Columbia 
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River will run through to that stream, with 
small expenditure of motive power. As nearly 
all of the traffic is outward bound, this is an 
economic advantage which appealed most 
powerfully to Mr. Harriman. 

As here stated, there are a number of routes 
by which Central Oregon can be reached from 
the north and west; but on the east, nature 
left but one opening. Through this narrow 
pass, the Malheur River flows, and, fully 
appreciating its matchless strategic advan- 
tages, Mr. Harriman has taken possession. 
With this he has for some time stood off all 
comers without doing any railroad building 
himself. The people in the southern part of this 
unopened land have grown weary of other 
hopes and are pinning their faith on a line that is 
now finished to Klamath Falls, and for which 
surveys have been made into unopened country. 

What has this unopened country to offer? 
Every year great droves of stock are driven 
out of the narrow defile through which the 
Malheur River seeks its outlet. Last year 
the Harney district shipped 2,000 carloads 
of stock. There still remain about 11,000,000 
acres of vacant land in this district, of which 
more than two-thirds is especially adapted to 
stock-raising. Wheat was the cornerstone 
on which the commercial structure of Oregon 
and of Washington was builded; and with the 
amount now in demand at more than a dollar 
per bushel, it is naturally the first crop to be 
considered by the farmers who are looking for 
quick returns. In the great Harney Valley 
and its tributary valleys alone, there is more 
than 1,000,000 acres of first-class wheat land 
which will grow from twenty to fifty bushels 
per acre, or practically twice as much as the 
total yield of all the rest of the state at the 
present time. All over this vast region are 
scores of streams forming beautiful little 
valleys containing from 10,000 to 25,000 acres 
each, and out on the open country these 
rich patches of wheat land in some cases run 
up to 300,000 acres ina body. The wonderful 
richness of the soil is shown in the Stein moun- 
tain country, where an area about twenty- 
five miles in length and ten miles in width 
provides summer pasturage for 250,000 head 
of sheep and 10,000 head of cattle. 

The effect of a railroad through the heart 
of this country is best seen by the results of 
the little roads that are now being pushed 
here and there a little into the fringes of this 
untouched empire. 
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Sheep and cattle raising had built up a fine 
little city at Heppner, the county seat of Mor- 
row County. As the banks of the Willow 
Creek afforded a good easy grade up to Hepp- 
ner, a feeder was built by the railroad company 
about twenty years ago. This feeder, however, 
was never intended to run into Central Oregon, 
and it was several years later before any attempt 
was made to enter the long-neglected region. 

The officials of the Harriman lines were all 
strongly averse to building into Central Oregon, 
but two clever and far-seeing employees of the 
line, assisted by a banker in a small town 
about twenty miles back from the river, stepped 
into the breach and, with hardly enough cap- 
ital to buy a hand-car, began building the 
Columbia Southern. The enterprise, in honor 
of its chief promoter, Mr. E. E. Lytle, was 
known far and wide as “Lytle’s Folly,” and, 
while many of his friends offered to loan him 
money, they all politely refused to take any 
stock in the road. Mr. Lytle pushed his road 
out about twenty miles the first season, and so 
many farmers had rushed into the country and 
broken up land when he first announced his 
intention of building, that he made enough 
money by hauling out wheat to build another 
twenty miles the following season. Another 
big crop followed, and with it gave him 
money to add more miles to the system. The 
main line had refused to build a branch into 
the country because there was nothing to 
haul out and the farmers would not under- 
take to grow a crop because there was no means 
of getting it out after it was grown. Mr. 
Lytle’s success in breaking this industrial 
deadlock brought others into the field. 

Lying between the Heppner branch of the 
main line and Mr. Lytle’s Columbia Southern, 
was a wonderfully rich wheat country, for 
which the headquarters was Condon, about 
sixty miles back from the Columbia River, 
the nearest shipping point. Wheat at ordi- 
nary prices will not stand a sixty-mile wagon 
haul, and there was, accordingly, but little 
grown until some emulators of the Lytle plan 
of building a railroad surveyed a route to 
Condon, but, before they could do any work, 
Mr. Harriman rose to the occasion, and rushed 
a road into Condon in one season. The result 
was as expected. The output of the Condon 
country doubled the first year, and, in 1907, 
that little town was the largest primary grain 
market in the United States, receiving more 
than 1,500,000 bushels of wheat alone. 
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Mr. Lytle made so much money with his road 
when he operated it and when he finally 
sold it to the Harriman interests that, a few 
years later, a party of Portland and Seattle 
capitalists organized the Columbia and Great 
Southern and built a thirty mile road south 
from the Dalles, opening up some new wheat 
country and making money from the start. 
The promoters of this line have announced 
their intention of extending their road through 
Central Oregon, but have made no serious 
steps in that direction this season. 

There are other advantages besides the great 
volume of traffic which would follow the build- 
ing of a road into this country. A north and 
south road entering by way of the Deschutes, 
and going south by way of Goose Lake and the 
Pitt River into California, would shorten the 
distance between Portland and San Francisco 
nearly one hundred miles. There would be 
an equal saving in mileage to Salt Lake, and it 
would be secured over much easier grades 
than those now in use on the longer routes. 
This great country, in spite of its wonderful 
resources which are available on such a 
tremendous scale, has reached the limit of its 
development without transportation facilities, 
and, until they are provided, it will remain a 
dormant region. 

No other agricultural district in the Pacific 
Northwest is better known than the famous 
Palouse country in Washington. ‘That region 
has been so productive of traffic in grains, 
fruit, stock, etc., that at the present time four 
separate and distinct railroad companies are 
struggling for its business. 

Yet the area of productive land in Central 
Oregon is many times greater than that of the 
Palouse, and a chemical analysis of the Cen- 
tral Oregon land reveals a striking resem- 
blance between it and the Palouse soils. 
Professor Thatcher, of the Washington State 
Agricultural Experiment Station, supple- 
mented an analysis of the Central Oregon soil 
with the statement: “It appears to have a 
very high capacity for holding moisture, and 
if properly cultivated, I should judge that this 
soil would produce crops with a very low sup- 
ply of moisture. In this respect, it appears 
to be more retentive of moisture than our 
famous Palouse soil.” As previously stated, 
there is more than 1,000,000 acres of this rich 
wheat land in Harney Valley, and its imme- 
diate tributaries. Farther north, in what is 
known as the Agency Plains country, lies 
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another 250,000 acres of practically the same 
class of land, which, taken one year with 
another, will produce grain crops equal to 
those produced on the $75 and $100 per acre 
land of the Palouse country. As the Palouse 
and Walla Walla farmer has four railroads 


THE OREGON DEADLOCK 


There are innumerable streams throughout 
the country, and it is along the banks of these 
creeks and in the lowlands, that the present 
settlers have been making a specialty of 
alfalfa growing. If the Central Oregon far- 
mer were obliged to ship his alfalfa crop as 
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THE UNDEVELOPED EMPIRE IN CENTRAL OREGON 


A rich country —larger than Ohio and Connecticut — without a single foot of railroad 


offering excellent facilities for getting the 
wheat to market, while the Central Oregon 
farmer has none, land in the Palouse is worth 
from $75 to $100 per acre and in Central 
Oregon from $4 to $10 per acre with some, 
not more than forty miles from the railroad, 
selling at slightly higher prices. 


he ships his wheat, there would be no prog- 
ress in this branch of farming. Fortunately, 
alfalfa makes superb food for stock and the 
product of the alfalfa farms is converted into 
live stock which can be driven out over the 
trail to market. There is, of course, a good 
profit in this crop which can be sent to market 
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on the hoof, but each year there is a steady 
increasing demand for alfalfa from the cities, 
and, with means for getting it out of the coun- 
try, Central Oregon could annually ship 
many thousands of tons. 

Through practically the entire region, the 
water lies unusually close to the surface. 
There are thousands of acres of land on which 
the giant sage-brush grows into a tree, reach- 
ing above the buggy tops, and where sage- 
brush of this size and abundance is found, the 
water will always be found a very few feet 
below the surface of the rich soil which it 
supplies with moisture. 

The annual rainfall of the country is ample 
for growing any kind of a crop, but there 
are sO many advantages in having the water 
on tap and ready for use when it is actually 
needed, that irrigation lands are gaining 
preference over all others. 

A. single concern, operating in the Deschutes 
River region, has more than 300 miles 
of canals already constructed, on a tract 
approximately thirty miles square, every foot 
of which will be reached by artificial irrigation 
when the work is completed. With the best 
naturally irrigated lands already in the hands 
of the settlers, the newcomers are buying these 
irrigated tracts, and are meeting with great 
success. Fruit and vegetables thrive remark- 
ably well but, in the absence of any means 
of transportation by which a market can be 
reached, they are used only for home consump- 
tion. Some of these settlers on irrigated lands 
have been in the country for several years and 
have good-sized orchards under way, which 
a year or two hence will be bearing apples 
which will equal those of the famous apple 
valleys. Grain is sowed in moderate-sized 
patches, and as high as sixty bushels of wheat 
per acre has been taken from ten to twenty 
acre areas. The irrigated lands, however, 
as rail transportation is afforded, will be 
entirely too valuable for the growing of grain, 
and the cereals will be produced on the millions 
of acres lying outside of the irrigated districts 
where, under good cultivation, there is ample 
moisture to carry the crop along to maturity. 

The orchardist, the truck farmer, and the 
wheat grower are not the only ones who are 
waiting for the coming of the railroad into 
Central Oregon. About one hundred miles 
south of the Columbia River and running 
thence for the greater part of the distance down 
to the California line, are forests of pine, fir, 


and hemlock, the former predominating. This 
timber has appealed so strongly to the men 
who have witnessed the exhaustion of sup- 
plies in Wisconsin, Michigan, and _ other 
Middle Western states that they have followed 
the settler into the country and bought heavily, 
the investments in the Deschutes country 
alone running very close to $20,000,000. As 
much of this timber was bought as it stands 
for about fifty cents per thousand feet, and 
some of it even lower, the immense amount 
of timber represented by these purchases 
can be understood. And yet that vast sum 
now tied up in timber is practically worth- 
less, aS an income earner, until a railroad 
comes. 

Here and there scattered along the streams, 
«where logging is handy, can be found a few 
small “pony”’ mills cutting a few thousand feet 
per day some days to supply the local demand 
for settlers’ cabins, fences, or barns. But 
there are no big mills, nor will there be, until 
the railroad comes. What its coming will 
mean to this industry can be understood when 
it is stated that choice pine lumber, which sells 
at Missouri River points at fifty and sixty 
dollars per thousand, can be placed on a car 
150 miles south of the Columbia River, 
including original cost of stumpage and cost 
of manufacture at from five to six dollars per 
thousand feet. Naturally, when the railroad 
comes, the price of stumpage will advance 
immediately, but the timber holders who 
retain their properties until there are facilities 
for marketing the product will make enor- 
mous profits on the investment. The indus- 
try will also supply a big traffic for the rail- 
roads. From a railroad standpoint, the best 
feature of this Central Oregon lumber traffic 
lies in the fact that the output is nearly all pine 
lumber, a variety which in no way interferes 
with the sale of the yellow and red fir nearer 
the coast. The opening up of Central Oregon 
will, accordingly, not lessen the tonnage of 
lumber that is already hauled out of territory 
lying west of the mountains. It will all be 
new business and highly lucrative. In addi- 
tion to the timber of the Deschutes district, 
there are also great forests of fine timber run- 
ning down into the Central Oregon basin 
from the western slope of the Blue Mountains 
and the eastern slope of the Cascade range. 

The large number of settlers already located 
in the Central Oregon country is somewhat 
of a surprise to the newcomer who has made 
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the long trip in by stage, automobile, or on foot. 
It is so plainly evident that the absence of 
transportation facilities precludes the imme- 
diate development of almost any other indus- 
try than stock-raising that one is prone to 
wonder what all these people are doing in 
here. They are waiting for the railroad. 
They have swarmed into this rich country 
from more thickly settled portions of the 
United States where railroads had made a 


A COUNTRY READY FOR 


CAPITAL 


checkerboard of the territory, and here, with 
such golden opportunities awaiting a rail- 
road, they have regarded its early appearance 
as a certainty, and have pitched their tents, 
firm in the belief that the arrival of the neces- 
sary transportation facilities cannot be much 
longer delayed. 

They are on the last frontier in which good 
land and cheap land is obtainable, and they are 
here prepared to wait. 
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GREAT DISTRICTS THAT HAVE BEEN OPENED BUT NOT DEVEL- 
OPED — THE BEGINNING OF A FLOW OF EASTERN MONEY 


BY 


i. Mh. Hh. 


OWN in a bend of the Clearwater 
Mountains, under the shadow of 
Mount Idaho, there is a little city 


called Grangeville. Around it stretch the 
prairies —rich, rolling, verdant. In the spring, 
its roads and streets are knee-deep in black vol- 
canic mud. In the summer, dust flies in clouds. 

Forty-five years ago, men planted Grange- 
ville— men of strong faith, and courage 
beyond the understanding of civilized people. 
Since that day, many tides have swept about 
it. Pierce City and Buffalo Hump, reckless 
camps of miners, sprung up in the mountains 
behind it, lived their uproarious day, then 
faded into history. The worst of Montana, 
fleeing the vigilantes, came down through 
the Nez Perces and Lolo passes, and made the 
place a one-night stand on the road to Lewiston. 
Floods of people came and went, miners, 
farmers, drovers, stockmen, timber cruisers 
bound for the hills, traders bound coastwise 
— everyone came, and most went. 

A few stayed. A cattleman, saving hard- 
earned money, laid it out in a farm on the 
blue-flowered prairie. A sheep-tender came 
and settled beside him. The little store, 
as time went on, grew bigger, trading with 
passing miners, prospectors, and farm- 
hunters. Then, as the mining camps in the 
hills multiplied, trade grew rapidly — and the 
town struck its roots deeper into the prairie and 
announced that it was there to stay. 


Now it is the county seat of Idaho County, 
which is as big as Rhode Island, Delaware, and 
Massachusetts put together. Grangeville’s 
population is about four thousand people. It 
has banks, electric lights, good stores. In 
May it was talking about macadamized 
streets, and a trolley line that struggles fitfully 
along the prairie. 

There is nothing flashy or wonderful about 
Grangeville. It looks as though it took hard 
work to make it—and would take more 
hard work to make it very big. Yet, as solid 
as its foundation is, the town lives on the con- 
quest of the country, not on its development; 
for there has been no real development. A 
typical Grangeville citizen will tell you, for 
example, that he herded cattle in the ridges 
forty years ago. Then he planted wheat on 
the prairie, and fed it to hogs so that it 
could walk to market by itself. Then, 
when the railroad came to Stites, twenty 
odd miles away, he grew rich hauling 
wheat to the railroad by wagon. Two 
years ago, the railroad came up Lapwai 
Cafion, and he grew richer, selling wheat 
to a great grain-buying company, right on 
the ranch. 

And so with all of them. There is nothing 
very grand or picturesque about them — but 
they have laid the foundations for the develop- 
ment of the country. They have not amassed 
any mighty fortunes buying irrigable lands at 
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$100 an acre and selling the same at $2,000; 
nor in fliers in mines or standing timber; but 
they have made fifty bushels of wheat grow 
to the acre where only bunch grass and the 
blue-flowered camas grew before. 

Grangeville is a part of the old West. You 
will not see it from a Pullman window. You 
will have to get off at Spokane, or Boise, or 
Lewiston, and travel by branch line or stage 
for half a day before you reach its fringes. 

And with the present generation it may be 
that it will disappear entirely. Still, in the 
breaks of the Idaho rivers and out along the 
dry upland benches, the cattlemen carry guns, 
wear chaps and sombreros, and talk the same 
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through the Lolo Pass. They have been doing 
that for years; but some day someone will 
really come through Lolo Pass, just as, some 
time, somebody will shove a railroad through 
every rift in the mountain chain. And when 
it happens the West will move again. Elk 
City, to-day almost a Bret Harte camp, 
only a little more sordid at heart, a little 
tougher inside and better upholstered out- 
side, will be tamed to look like Cripple 
Creek, or Wallace, or any other mining centre 
on the main lines. Grangeville, Idaho— 
and all the other Grangevilles that men made 
grow in hard places — will cease to be Grange- 
ville when it listens to the thunder of the 








WHERE THE PEND OREILLE AND CALISPEL RIVERS JOIN 


A valley capable of supporting a great population when joined to Spokane by rail 


old lingo — but they are few and far between, 
and perfectly harmless. They and the sheep- 
herders, uncanny people, are still the dominant 
inhabitants of Mr. Harriman’s Central Oregon; 
but even there the time grows short, and they 
all know it. 

“Tt’s gittin’ time,” said one in the Nez 
Perces Cafion, “fer me to git. Fer civilization 
‘ll wipe me out sure as consumption gits the 
Injuns.” 

It is all getting crowded back into pretty small 
corners, this old West. Now, there lies on 
the table this morning’s copy of the Portland 
Oregonian. <A front-page story tells of sur- 
veying parties, representing Mr. Harriman 
and the Milwaukee road, locating lines 


transcontinentals through the mountain 
passes. 

Just across the Clearwater Canon from the 
Camas and Nez Perces prairies lies another 
wonderful stretch of farm land. They call 
it by its Indian name, the Palouse. It, too, 
has been farmed for many years, but such 
farming! The land is rich beyond all 
measure. 

“Tf you leave it alone,” said a Moscow 
man, “a house and barn would grow the first 
year; and a piano and automobile might 
be looked for the second.” 

The farmers, from an Eastern point of view, 
do leave it alone sure enough; and there are 


many automobiles and pianos in the Palouse 
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townships; so the statement is not so bad 
as it looks. There is no fertilizing, no irri- 
gation, little cultivation, no dairying, hardly 
any stock, nothing but grain and hay for 
market. The ranches are enormous; the 
profits immense. In the winter, there is 
nothing to do; so the farmers go to California, 
Japan, or Florida. A good many have quit 
farming altogether, renting the farms on shares. 
A few each year sell out, and put their money 
out on mortgages at 4o per cent. of the value 
of the farms. They get 8 per cent. and to per 
cent. in normal times; and more at other times. 
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or fancy stock of any sort. In the fruit regions 
of western Washington, one may see herds of 
Jersey cows, and wonderful horses — but in 
the Palouse the people pay no attention to 
cattle, and the stock looks scrubby. Even 
the hogs are just plain hogs. 

As time goes on, they are going to get over 
this sort of thing and begin to farm. One may 
travel for miles through the rolling hills of the 
Palouse to-day, and hardly see a single farm- 
house. Every foot of it is handled, yet in a 
school section seven miles long and four miles 
wide there are less than forty children. And 








ON A WHEAT 


In the East the farmer’s wife is in the habit 
of selling butter and eggs and chickens to the 
stores in country towns, and buying groceries, 
clothes, etc. with the proceeds. In Lewiston, 
the farmers’ wives come into town, sometimes 
in automobiles, and buy at retail cold storage 
eggs, butter made in creameries, chickens 
raised in town, and often strawberries and other 
luxuries out of season. 

The produce markets of many small towns 
are supported by the buying of the farmers and 
their families. 

In this area there seem to be no dairy herds, 








FARM NEAR WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


An industry of large farms and few homes 


down in the Tammany Country, so-called, 
half a dozen men own, and farm, an area that 
produces from seven hundred thousand _ to 
one million bushels of wheat a year. 

In this inland empire, there are probably 
more undeveloped opportunities than in any 
other equal area in the world. One cannot 
read the facts, as gathered by the state 
offices of Idaho and Washington without 
realizing that here are honest fortunes going 
to waste. 

In a single year, for instance, Idaho imported 
goo,coo cases of canned goods, tomatoes, 
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SPIRIT LAKE, IDAHO, NOVEMBER 2, 1907 


Just before a new railroad reached it 


fruit, corn, peas, etc. Yet all these products In the same year, more than 10,000,000 
grow in profusion in Idaho —and there was pounds of packing-house products were 
not, at that time, a single cannery in the state! imported — in spite of the fact that the cattle 
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THE SAME PLACE NOVEMBER 15, 1908 
What one year and a railroad will do in the wilderness 
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men of the state sent to the markets 8,624 
carloads of cattle, sheep, and hogs. 

Every now and again, Idaho and Washing- 
ton suffer from fuel famines in the winter time; 
yet the known deposits of coal are limitless. 
In Fremont County, Idaho, there is coal 
enough to fill the bunkers of the state and keep 
them full; but it is only used locally, and not 
very much at that. 

The first cement plant was built in Idaho 


fifteen million dollars. Yet the available 
water-power, to quote official language, is 
“sufficient to heat every house, turn every 
wheel, and illuminate every city in the three 
Pacific Northwestern states.”’ And anyone 
who has seen the Snake, the Salmon, the 
Spokane, and the Payette rivers, will take that 
to be a very modest boast indeed. 

What is true of Idaho is true of eastern 
Washington, and still more true of Oregon. 








WHERE MEN HAVE RAISED STOCK FOR 





THIRTY YEARS IN A GRAIN COUNTRY 


3ecause everything they raised had to walk to market 


only two years ago, in spite of the fact that 
an enormous amount of concrete has been 
used annually for several years in the building 
of dams and bridges. Recently, there has been 
great activity in this line, the industry spring- 
ing up here and there, backed by small capital, 
but apparently very healthy in its growth. 

In Idaho, according to the latest figures, 
the total amount of capital invested in manu- 
facturing, outside of sawmills, is less than 


Above all other things, they need capital — 
and they need it badly. You could take the 
State of Massachusetts and lose it bodily in a 
single county of Idaho; but if 1 per cent. 
of the capital invested in the next twelve 
months in Massachusetts industries went into 
Idaho instead, that state would hum from end 
to end. That the field is rich nobody doubts 
—but these great ridges and plains that in 
their day poured $250,000,000 of gold into 
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WAITING 


the markets of the world go begging to those 
same markets for capital to open up their more 
stubborn resources. ‘To the mind of the East, 
Idaho is still a wild-cat country, as it was in 
the placer days. 

Very slowly indeed, capital turns its eyes 
upon these Western states. Industry, in years 
past, has talked against a stone wall of incredul- 
ity and indifference, erected by the Eastern 
capitalist. And it is only in very recent years 
that the first signs of a change are apparent. 
The coast country, of course, drew capital 
first. Boston built the street car and inter- 
urban systems of Seattle and Tacoma. New 
York and Boston are financing an interurban 
system through the Willamette Valley, ably 
backed by local Oregon capital. 

The inland empire has grown almost 
alone to what it is to-day. Only very recently, 
New York bankers joined in the development 
of the water-power of the Spokane River. 
Even later another New York bond house 
underwrote the bonds of an electric railway 
tapping ihe wheat lands of the Palouse and the 
timber wealth of Potlatch. And newer still is 
the codperation of a Pittsburgh and a New 
York firm to carry out an enormous irrigation 
project in Southern Idaho. 





FOR A RAILROAD 
A pioneer cabin in northwestern Washington 


And these are the facts of the greatest 
significance in the recent records of the far 
West. Itis but a beginning. That its growth 
will be swift, one may hardly doubt. For 
example, on the train, I met a Detroit banker, 
bound for Southwestern Oregon to investigate 
an irrigation plan. In Spokane, I met a 
Canadian engineer looking up two projects 
that may —or may not —be taken up by 
Toronto capital. 

Practically, however, nothing has been done 
by Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, nor by 
particular communities, to really attract the 
attention of pioneer capital in large amounts. 
So far as I could discover, all the advertising 
that has been done recently has been directed 
toward the bringing of people to take up small 
fruit farms, or wheat lands in quarter sections, 
or — unhappily — to buy more or less specu- 
lative mining stocks. The resources that can 
be developed by large capital remain untouched, 
not only in Oregon and Idaho, but even 
more markedly in Washington and British 
Columbia. 

Timber is the one exception. In the judg- 
ment of sane business men in Seattle, Tacoma, 
and Portland, the timber supply of the North- 
western states will not only make that 
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country rich, but it will furnish the capital 
that will develop all the other latent resources 
of the territory. 

Roughly, the timber people estimate the 
value of the standing timber at about 
$11,325,000,000. ‘This is on a basis of $15 per 
1,000 feet, and puts the amount of standing 
timber in this area at 755,000,000,000 feet. 
It is a resource as yet barely touched. Accord- 
ing to official figures, not more than one- 
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of Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and British 
Columbia. Fifty years ago the greatest lum- 
ber state in the Union was Pennsylvania. 
In a later era it was Michigan. ‘To-day it is 
the Northwest. And with the forestry methods 
known now it would be possible to make the 
forests of these states a great resource for all 
time. Pennsylvania has practically cut her 
lumber; and the wealth produced has made 
her the greatest of manufacturing states. 





WATER-POWER— ONE OF THE 


thirtieth of the merchantable timber, even 
in Washington, has been marketed. Some 
of the most powerful capitalists in the United 
States handle this industry; and a large per- 
centage of the local fortunes in the Northwest 
have come, directly or indirectly, out of the 
forests. 

There is no doubt that the gradual turning 
of these giant timber resources into money 
will ultimately develop all the latent resources 








GREAT OPPORTUNITIES FOR CAPITAL IN THE NORTHWEST 


A steel pipe carrying water to the Great Northern power-plant in the Cascades 


Michigan is becoming every year less a huge 
lumber camp and more a miscellaneous manu- 
facturing state. The new states, now plunder- 
ing their forests, may follow the same law, or 
they may cut their forests carefully and have 
timber supply still earning for them after the 
other developments take place. Any one of 
them might probably claim greater latent 
resources to-day than Michigan ever had; 
and collectively they may surpass Pennsylvania. 
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KILLING A GRIZZLY WITH A KNIFE 


BY 


W. H. WRIGHT 


[Mr. Wright has spent a part of each of the last thirty years hunting big game, formerly with a 


rifle but during the last ten years with a camera. 


He has probably had more experience with griz- 


slies than any other living man. The two photographs accompanying this article were taken by 
him and by Mr. J. B. Kerjoot, in the summer of 1908 and, with the article, are printed by the per- 
mission of the publishers of Mr. Wright’s forthcoming book “ The Grizzly Bear.””—THE EpiTors.| 


the Bitter Root Mountains after 

grizzlies. We took my two bear dogs, 
one of which was a bulldog and the other an 
Indian mongrel. We camped on the bank 
of the Middle Fork of the Clearwater River. 
After unpacking the horses, I sauntered out 
from camp, and the bulldog trotted after 
me. As I emerged from the bush I saw, 
behind a clump of brush near an old Indian 
camp, what at first I took to be a black 
stump. I took a closer look and saw that 
it was an old bear gnawing some discarded 
bones. It was so dark in color that I supposed 
it was a black bear and determined to tree it. 

I had no weapon of any kind with me, as I 
had taken off my belt while unpacking the 
horses; but the bear was near some trees and 
I thought there would be no trouble in putting 
it up one of them, so, calling to Jim, the dog, 
to ‘Sic ’em!”’ I started toward it. I was soon 
within fifty feet of the animal and, not caring 
quite to jump on it, I gave a yell and, as it 
stood up to see what had broken loose, Jim 
got sight of it and made for its hind legs. 

I now began calling at the top of my voice 
to the men in camp, while I followed the dog 
and the bear toward the trees; but here, to 
my disappointment, it proved that it had no 
intention of climbing. It stopped for a moment 
and made a few passes at the dog and then 
moved off toward the bank of the river. 
Just as it reached it, Jim grabbed it from 
behind. It lost its footing in turning to strike, 
and bear and dog both disappeared over the 
edge. I ran forward in time to see them 
bring up against an old cottonwood tree and 
then plunge into the river. 

By the time I got across, the bear and the 


y the years ago, I took two men into 


dog had both disappeared into the brush. But 
an occasional bawl told me that Jim was 
still on the job; and, hearing a bark behind 
me, and seeing old Pete, the mongrel, just en- 
tering the water, I felt sure the hunters were 
coming and started contentedly ahead. 

I soon came up with Jim and the bear and, 
whenever I saw an opportunity to do so with- 
out getting cuffed, I hit the bear with a pole. 
The brush, however, was so thick that it was 
hard to do the bear any harm, or indeed to 
produce any effect beyond a snort and a more 
than usually vicious stroke at the dog; and 
my pole soon became so shortened by constant 
breaking that only a small club remained. 

We now came to a little stream that drained 
a spring fifty yards back from the river. Across 
it there was a fallen tree about eighteen inches 
thick, and across this tree, and parallel with 
the creek bank, another tree had fallen, form- 
ing a sort of pen ten or twelve feet square. 
Pete now came up, the bear and the dog 
stumbled against these logs and fell into the 
pen, and, as they tumbled over, I happened to 
notice the bear’s paw, and, to my utter astonish- 
ment, realized that it was a grizzly. 

I now saw that I was probably in a scrape if 
those hunters did not show up, and I tried to 
yell louder than ever, but I had done so much 
of that already that my voice was nearly gone. 
However, I stood outside the log pen and did 
the best I could, and now and then, when I 
thought the bear was not looking, I whacked 
it over the head with my club, but, of course, 
did itno harm. Jim, the bull-dog, was on the 
side next the creek, while Pete, the mongrel, 
was over next to the log. When the bear came 
Pete’s way, he slid under the tree out of reach. 
Jim, on the other hand, was not so lucky, as 
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he had to jump the two-foot bank, and I cannot 
to this day see why the grizzly did not kill him. 

I never carried a hunting knife, but did all my 
skinning with a pocket-knife, containing one 
three-inch blade and one smaller one, and, as 
this was the only resource at hand, I got it out. 
I was looking around for the sort of club I 
needed when I heard a snort, and, looking 
back, saw that the bear had decided to turn 
its attention to me. I sprang back, caught 
my foot in a root, and fell flat on my back in 
the creek, with my head about a foot lower than 
my heels. I grasped a bush in my left hand, got 
a good grip on the knife, and determined to 
run it into the bear’s belly and open it up. 
But, when the bear got its front paws over the 
log, with its nose just at my feet, both dogs 
grabbed it by the flanks, and bear and dogs 
were all tumbled back into the pen. 

As they fell, I made a thrust and drove the 
knife in behind the bear’s right foreleg, and the 
blade slipped in so easily that it gave me an 
idea. I got up and, placing one knee against 
the log and the other foot against the root that 
tripped me, I waited my chance and made 
another thrust. Had I had a long-bladed 
hunting knife, the fight would have ended then 
and there, but the knife was short and the bear 
fat, so that the stab was only an incident. 

Each of us now had his work cut out and 
we got right down to business. I kept my place 
by the log, and when the bear turned to attack 
Jim, it was my turn to stab. When the bear 
went for Pete, I let it most severely alone, but 
this was Jim’s opportunity and he never missed 
it. But after the bear had been stuck by the 
knife a number of times, it became cautious. It 
would feint for Jim and, as I started to make 
my thrust, would turn like lightning and make 
a pass at me. Moreover, Jim was becoming 
winded; he could no longer retreat as quickly 
as at first, and I myself was beginning to miss 
the breath I had spent in yelling. Pete was 
the only one of the attacking force that was in 
first-class shape, while the bear seemed to have 
more wind than it knew what to do with. 

Under these circumstances, it was not long 
before it made a pass at me and caught me 
through the ball of the hand. The wound was 
rather a nasty one and the blow knocked the 
knife from my grasp; but after striking a bush 
it dropped near by, so that I was able to recover 
it without losing my next turn, and we con- 
tinued the fight. Little by little, the bear weak- 
ened. At first, this was only noticeable in 
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that it required more biting and punching than 
formerly to make it turn from one to the other. 
Then bloody froth began flying from its mouth. 
But it held on so amazingly that I about lost 
hope of killing it and saving the dogs. 

Finally I saw a change come over the bear — 
the change that marks the transition from dog- 
gedness to desperation — and I knew that it 
would likely go hard with the next one he 
grasped. This proved to be Jim, and, wrapping 
its forelegs round him, the bear dropped on its 
side and began trying to rip the dog up with 
its hind claws. Pete dove to the attack from 
under his log, but the bear paid scant attention, 
and, hearing Jim’s smothered cries, and the 
bear lying with its head and back toward me, 
I grasped the knife handle by the extreme end, 
laid my left hand on the bear’s head, and in 
a last, desperate effort to reach a vital spot, 
drove blade and haft both into the bear’s side. 
Then I leaped away, and I was not a second 
too soon. The stroke —as though it had 
released a spring — brought the bear con- 
vulsively to its feet, and I barely missed the 
mighty stroke it aimed at me. But this time 
my thrust had gone home and, the force 
of its own blow carrying it off its feet, the 
grizzly fell prone across the log and the fight 
was over. 

And now, for a few moments, bloody and 
panting, I sat on the fallen tree and watched 
the dogs worry the dead bear. I had received 
no hurts other than the one in the hand, 
and, although I was covered with blood, little 
of it was my own. Pete had escaped without 
ascratch. Jim, however, as far as appearances 
went, was worse off than the bear. But he 
was not subdued by a good deal. 

When I reached camp, the two hunters who 
were so eager to get a bear, were sitting very 
much at their ease. When they saw me, wet 
and covered with blood, they became excusably 
excited and wanted to know what was the 
matter. I told them that I had been killing a 
grizzly. “But what did you kill it with?” 
they said. “Your gun is here in camp.” 

“Well,” I answered, “as you fellows would 
not come when I called for help, I had to kill 
it with my pocket-knife.” But it took not only 
the body of the bear, but a post-mortem, to 
satisfy them. When we came to skin the 
bear, we found seventeen knife wounds back 
of the right shoulder. Three of its ribs were 
completely severed and the last stab had 
pierced its heart. 
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FARMING THAT IS HALF SCIENCE AND HALF BUSINESS—- WHAT WATER 
WILL DO TO A SAGE-BRUSH DESERT—HOW A POOR MAN FARES ON A 
LITTLE PATCH OF ORCHARD — A GOOD HARD BATTLE FOR INDEPENDENCE 


BY 


| HENRY G. DURAND 


RUIT RAISING in the Northwest North Yakima, for instance, there are 237 
is half science and half business; and automobiles in a population not much, if any, 
the rest of it is farming. Nobody more than 12,000. That means about one to 

calls himself a farmer, and nobody lives like 
a farmer, once the orchard begins to bear. 
|: All the old traditions of New York, New 
Hampshire, Ontario, and Missouri blow away 
like mists from these valleys of the new West. 

It is a rich country that gains a reputation 
for apple production in Washington, or Ore- 
gon, or Idaho, or Montana, and very soon the 
mode of living, the code of ethics, the manner 
of speech adapt themselves to meet the de- 
mands of larger incomes. 

In half a dozen valleys, I met fruit-growers 
who owned automobiles, lived in handsome 
villas, and spent a good part of every year in 
Southern California or in the East. In A FRUIT-GROWER’S HOME 
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MAKING A YOUNG ORCHARD PAY 


By planting strawberries between the rows until the trees begin to bear 


every ten families. And North Yakima is in 
one of the four or five best fruit valleys in the 
West, even though it does make huge amounts 
of money from alfalfa, sheep, wool, and 
even sawmills. 

That little city, standing out in the big, 
broad gap between the Rattlesnake Moun- 








THE TOP OF THE MARKET 
The Hood River Valley, raising less than one-fourth of 1 per cent. 
of the nation’s apple crop, commands the highest prices on account 
of the excellence of its fruit and its businesslike selling methods 
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tains on the north and the old Horse Heaven 
on the south, is an epic in itself. It is one 
of the cleanest-cut towns in the whole great 
West, singularly lacking in the usual shacks, 
timber buildings, saloons, and purlieus; and 
singularly blest with modern brick and stone 
and cement buildings. It has good churches 
and good schools. The streets are broad and 


smooth and straight; for they were built on 
modern plans from the sage-brush desert up. 
There are electric lights and_ trolleys — the 
place is like the best of central New York, 
only more alive and hustling. 








READY FOR SHIPMENT 


To Chicago, New York, London, or St. Petersburg 


“There are no poor here,” said a fruit 
rancher; “for the good ones get rich and the 
riff-raff pass along. We have plenty of money 
in town for everything except things that 
make life easy for a lazy man.” 

It looks new, but the first recorded settler 
arrived nearly fifty years ago, a pioneer born, 
one Mortimer Thorp, who came from the 
East to Oregon in 1844 by ox-team, and 
migrated again to Yakima in 1861, when 
civilization got too intense along the Colum- 
bia River. Tradition says he signalized his 
arrival by flogging to death an Indian who 
stole his horse, and so gained a great reputa- 
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A WELL-ESTABLISHED FRUIT DISTRICT 


A family for every five or ten acres, and all prosperous 


tion in the land. Anyway, he stayed when 
all other whites clustered in to the forts in 
turbulent Indian days. 

From this beginning, the country has gone 
right ahead. When the Northern Pacific 
came along, twenty-four years ago, the town 
was some miles east of its present location. 
It tried the strenuous job of holding up the 
railroad; so they put the depot further west, 
and announced a willingness to deed lots to 
all who moved. Nearly everybody moved; 
and the bank, traveling along the road, opened 


up every morning as usual, and closed its 
doors at 3 P. M., just as though it were an 
established bank instead of a_ peripatetic 
emigrant. It stands on the main street of the 
new town now, a very firm-rooted pioneer. 
Of course, they tell wonderful tales about 
the money produced from a given area of fruit 
land. A hundred questions, fired point-blank 
at experts in the Spokane Valley, Lewiston, 
Yakima, Hood River, and Wenatchee, failed 
to discover what a “fair average yield”’ from 
an acre of full-bearing apple trees might be in 




















FRUIT LAND IN THE MAKING 
Sage-brush and sand in Umatilla County, Oregon 
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any one of these sections. Nobody wanted 
to evade the question; but the question can- 
not be made definite enough. If the land 
is just right in location, in composition, in 
water-supply, and in air-currents; and if the 
farmer is an expert in irrigation, horticul- 
ture, and marketing; and if the trees are all 
Spitzenberg, or all Winesap, or all some other 
thing; and if the market is just right—the 
answer is one thing. If, on the other hand, 
any one of these little things is wrong, or dif- 
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Yet it has often been beaten. For instance, 
Mr. E. L. Stewart, near Prosser, Wash., 
averaged in four years, not including 1907, 
more than $725 an acre a year, after all expenses 
were paid. The tract was only six acres, but 
big enough to yield him a handsome income, 
and yet small enough to run at a minimum 
of expense. His case is not at all excep- 
tional. It will be found, however, that it is 
the small ranch — everything is a ranch in 
the Northwest —that makes the startling 





BLOSSOMS THAT ARE WORTH 


ferent, the answer is another thing. So, 
really, there is no answer. 

In Hood River, Yakima, and Wenatchee, 
I was told of men who had averaged, in 1907, 
more than $2,000 an acre from apple orchards. 
The stories were perfectly true, and full par- 
ticulars and affidavits are obtainable. No- 
body, however, claimed that this figure was 
in any sense a true measure of the income- 
producing capacity of even the best orchard 
land. A net income of $1,000 an acre is 
exceptional; and $500 an acre is, perhaps, 
above the average for full-bearing orchards 
in the good areas. 





FROM $250 TO $2,500 AN ACRE 


returns in net profits. Not infrequently the 
cost of production fails to include the daily 
labor of a man and his family. 

It is not the business of this article to ana- 
lyze the records or accomplishments of any 
particular fruit section or valley. The inter- 
esting things to find out are how much money 
it takes to get started, how much land will 
yield a living, and what chances a man from 
the East will run of getting fooled in putting 
his money to work. 

The last question is one that the men of the 
Northwest handle with gloves. It might 
as well be stated baldly. A man who goes 
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into the fruit business out there with money 
runs about the same chance of getting unsuit- 
able land, of buying at exorbitant prices, and 
of buying something other than he thought 
that he was buying, as he does in any other 
fruit country — California, Florida, southern 
Texas, New York, or Missouri. It is a 
business risk; and one must keep his eyes 
open. Luck favors some, but it generally 
favors the man who knows what he is doing. 
The business is too intricate and scientific to 
be mistaken for a guessing-contest. 

If a man is rich, he need run no risks. He 
may buy a tract that has been proven, whose 
trees are from five to seven years old, and 
have yielded one crop. Then he knows what 
he has. Many a green farmer, breaking 
raw land, has fondly dreamed he had an or- 
chard of Winesaps or Spitzenbergs or Winter 
Bananas, and found, after years of waiting, 
a great big crop of something else, not half so 
salable. And, again, the buyers of raw land 
are not always sure to get enough water, when 
the work is done, from their irrigation sys- 
tems; often more land is sold under a project 
than can be irrigated by its water. 

Now the man who buys a full-bearing 
orchard in Wenatchee, Yakima, Hood River, 
Spokane Valley, Medford, or any other well- 
proven district, will pay from $1,000 to $4,500 
an acre, according to location, yield, and 
grade of fruit. That includes everything 
except buildings and tools. If he buys ten 
acres, all in apples, his net profit ought to 
average $2,000 on the lowest-priced land, 
and $8,000 on the highest. An exceptional 
year may quadruple the figures; a very bad 
year may cut them in two. It needs $10,000 
for the cheaper investment; and $45,000 for 
the dearer. In most of the highly successful 
areas, nearly half the amounts must be cash if 
the best of the lands at these prices are to 
be sought. 

This is a rich man’s way to break into a 
new country. The man who is willing to 
work and wait can do much better than that. 
In the older sections a young, hard-working, 
brainy man, married or single, can get a stake 
if he has from $1,500 to $2,500 to invest. 
It means, however, a good deal of courage, 
if not foolhardiness. It may entail agility in 
dodging a sheriff, or at any rate in standing 
off a grocer and a butcher. 

A tract of ten acres is big enough, but none 
too big. If well located, it will cost, raw and 


ugly with sage-brush, about $200 an acre, 
including a perpetual water-right. Of. that, 
about $100 an acre, or $1,000, must be cash. 
Tools and a shack or stable to live in -will 
take at least $500. The actual cost -of: clear- 
ing, grading, and planting will take about 
$500 more —and then the man must live. 
There will be no apple crop for five long years 
— and appetites are good in the big outdoors. 

Enough of the nest-egg must be kept to 
carry the family over a round twelve months. 
By the beginning of the second year money 
will begin to come in. In the broad, well- 
tilled areas between the trees a man plants 
strawberries, potatoes, melons, tomatoes, and 
garden truck. These products, carefully 
grown, mean not only a living but a very fair 
balance. A man named Fred Sterling, a 
Wenatchee grower, planted seven acres of 
orchard in melons and tomatoes in 1907, 
and sold his crop for $2,100. At that rate, 
the second year’s produce from ten acres 
would be $3,000. In some sections nearly 
everyone supports himself in this way, and 
there are many instances in which the smaller 
crops have actually cleared the land of all 
debt before the first apple crop was mar- 
keted. It is quite certain that, with good judg- 
ment and skill, the small capitalist can make a 
living after the first twelve months’ struggle. 

The third year is usually more profitable than 
the second; for practice makes perfect. They 
say in the valleys that the man who lasts for 
eighteen months is sure to stick. In the first 
place, his land has advanced, probably, a good — 
$75 an acre on account of the cultivation, 
irrespective of speculative rise and fall, and his 
stake grows larger daily. 

As a successful grower in Hood River put 
it to me: 

“The chap that comes in here on a shoe- 
string, mortgages his shirt and suspenders to 
carry a bunch of land, and digs every day 
for a living, will sweat blood for five years 
or so; but, if the shoestring doesn’t break, 
Lord! how good real money will look to him!” 

And that is about the situation. There are 
rich men — known locally as “them million- 
aires’? — in every one of these fruit sections 
to-day who can hardly pay their current debts. 
Their riches consist in the increment of their 
land, a natural increase in value as the 
orchards near the bearing point. They 
would not sell a foot of the land under any 
circumstances, for they have suffered, some of 
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them, to get that property, and, having done 
the grubbing work, they intend to get the full 
returns that will come, they believe, with the 
sixth or seventh or tenth year. 

That gives these fruit lands a queer, uncanny 
air. In some of them, I noticed it very 
markedly, as an abiding characteristic. It 
is not exactly the speculative fever, so fam- 
iliar to one living in a world full of men who 
carry stocks on margin; for these men figure 
the increment of age as a sure and certain 
thing —a thing measured and scientifically 
gauged. A grower told me that a certain 
seven-year-old tree had yielded, last year, 
apples worth $36. 

“Tf it had been ten years old,’ he said, 
“the yield would have been $108.” 

The whole business is far more definite 
than any fruit industry in any part of the East. 
As a boy, living in the heart of a great fruit 
region that has been shipping apples and 
even soft fruits to England for forty years past, 
I remembered very well the terrors of “black- 
knot,”’ a mysterious “blight” that came every 
now and again, the fearful coddling moth — 
and the ever-present fear of drought in summer 
and frost in spring. None of these things seem 
to have much meaning to the fruit-farmer of 
the Northwest. They spray about two or 
three times each year; and that is the only 
protection against all forms of blight and 
all kinds of insects. Seldom, in the valleys, 
does even the worst of winters kill the ten- 
derest of the trees; and even the annual crop 
in the valleys that lie below 1,700 feet of ele- 
vation seems almost immune. This last win- 
ter, the worst in nearly two decades, cut out 
the peach crop of most of Washington, short- 
ened the cherry yield, and, perhaps, reduced 
the apple yield 35 to 50 per cent.; but few 
of the standard orchards were injured per- 
manently. Conditions that would have stopped 
business almost dead in the older fruit land 
regions seem to have hardly touched the new 
lands. There has been more building going 
on this year in Yakima and Wenatchee than 
in any other year in history; and the same 
is true of nearly every: other section. 

The water, of course, is practically sure. 
Rainfall has nothing to do with it. Most 
of the fruit country was sage-brush land — 
Hood River and the Rogue River valleys 
being striking exceptions — where little water 
ever fell. The day I left Yakima they had 
their first rain in three months, and the desert 
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land across the road that marks the limit of 
the Yakima irrigation district rose up in clouds 
of drifting yellow sand wherever the breeze 
stirred. Across the road, beautiful green 
orchards, dense rows of dark strawberry plants, 
light-green lettuce heads — everything beau- 
tiful and full of eager vitality. No one who 
has not seen that startling contrast of pale, 
bloodless sage-brush cursing a stretch of yel- 
low sand, and beautiful foliage blessing the 
broken, watered fields, can ever fully under- 
stand it. 

In the fruit valleys that are old and well- 
developed, life is a charming thing. You slide 
across the “city line” on smooth macadam, or 
equally smooth dirt roads, into a region of 
suburbs. Somebody has to tell you that you 
are out of town, for you would never know 
it otherwise. The inlying acres are usually 
held in five or ten-acre blocks, and every block 
has a house, a barn, and often a storehouse 
and a garage. I think that the roads around 
the chief fruit towns are built up more closely 
than the residence streets of New York’s 
best suburbs. 

That means that town or village life pre- 
dominates over a very large area. The 
loneliness of the farmer’s life in the wheat 
country is unknown in the proven fruit lands. 
They reckon a ten-acre “piece’’ equal to 
160 acres of the best wheat land in its ability 
to support life. A square mile of ten-acre 
“pieces” means 64 families, 320 people; 
while a mile of 160-acre wheat farms means 
4 families, 20 people. 

That difference means a great deal. For 
one thing, it means that the little central 
market town is full of business. It means 
that a small retail grocer in the North Yakima 
of fifteen years ago — population about 2,000 
—is now president of the Yakima Grocery 
Company, wholesalers, having closed out all 
retail branches five years ago. It means 
unlimited commercial, industrial, and manu- 
facturing possibilities in all these fruit centres. 
Continued for ten years, it surely means that 
the East will hear some day soon of half 
a dozen cities, scattered over the Western 
inland, equal, in commercial importance, to 
Rochester or Utica. 

Candidly, after going over the country 
as carefully as a non-expert may, I would not 
advise any man, young or old, to go to Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, or British Columbia 
without money in hand. It is possible, true, 
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to rent lands; but in the fruit regions it is most 
unusual — in fact, only one or two practise it 
at all, and it is not scientific as a business 
proposition. 

On the other hand, a man who can work, and 
is willing to work, and who can invest a 
reasonable amount of money for the sake of 
large and almost certain returns, will find no 
better land on earth in which to live. It does 
not matter into which section he goes — 
Spokane, Lewiston, Kootenai, Wenatchee, 
Yakima, White Salmon, Hood River, Medford, 
and the Walla Walla region — all have their 
special claims—and all seem good. Some 
are older and better proven; some are cheaper 
to start in. A man must cut his garment 
according to his cloth. 

Now, to the Easterner, who knows of apples 
by the millions of barrels, the strange part 
of all this apple talk one hears out West is 
the fact that nobody talks about the market. 
In the apple towns of New York, Maine, 
Michigan, and Missouri, the market is the 
only big topic, once the crop is out of dan- 
ger. In the West, they never mention it, nor 
think much about it. 

The reason is difficult to state without 
creating a false impression. Put bluntly, it is 
that the Eastern apple-growers are produc- 
ing an article of diet, which, therefore, brings 
a high price or a low price according to the 
size of the crop and the demand; while these 
apple-men of the West are producing a pro- 
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duct that is purely a luxury. They control the 
market, and the price is, within reason, what- 
ever they may make it. Of course, if anybody 
was foolish enough to try a corner in Hood 
River apples, for instance, the demand would 
stop at a certain price; but normally the 
luxurious trade creates a demand far beyond 
the supply. 

Now the apple crop of the United States, 
brought to market, has averaged 39,000,000 
barrels a year for the past thirteen years. The 
total apple crop of the State of Washington in 
the biggest year on record has not been claimed 
to exceed 1,300,000 barrels, or about 3.3 per 
cent. of the average crop of the country. Hood 
River, the best-advertised and, therefore, best- 
known of the Western apple areas, shipped last 
year about 100,000 barrels of apples, or less 
than } of 1 per cent. of the national crop. 

The point is that by scientific farming, 
steady water-supply, extraordinary methods in 
picking and packing, and really remarkable 
astuteness in marketing and advertising, the 
Western growers hold the “top of the market,” 
and are more than willing to leave to the East- 
ern growers the huge bulk of the food-supply 
market. 

The regular quotation on Washington and 
Oregon apples in the markets of London, 
England, is from two to five times the price of 
the Eastern grades. So long as this remains 
the condition, Washington and Oregon grow- 
ers will get rich. 


YEARS OF PROGRESS IN ALASKA 


BY 


WALTER E. CLARK 


(RECENTLY APPOINTED GOVERNOR OF ALASKA) 


HE accident of proximity, brought 

about usually by a spirit of adventure, 
has informed a few persons in the 

body civic about Alaska. Not to be ill-natured 
about it, but merely to state the fact, it is true 
that the average American knows as little about 
Alaska as the Englishman of comic caricature 
knows, who “fancies” that Denver is a suburb 
of New York, or that cowboys nightly shoot 
up the environs of Chicago. For example, 
sundry intelligent and well-meaning individuals 


have asked me within the last few weeks: 
“Will you go into the country over the ice?” 
“They travel entirely with dog teams up 
there, don’t they?” “What is the capital 
of Alaska?” “Is it near Nome?” “When 
do you leave for the Klondike?’ To these 
friends and acquaintances and others like 
them, time is usually taken to expound that 
the Pacific ports of Alaska never freeze; that 
the Klondike is an alien possession, hundreds 
of miles from the principal towns on the 
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American side; that millions of Europe’s 
population live in latitudes as high as those in 
which half of Alaska’s live; that glaciers, it is 
true, are plentiful just as they are in Switzer- 
land; but that a passenger on almost any 
transatlantic steamer sees more icebergs on a 
single voyage than one sees if he spends a 
lifetime on the Alaskan coast. 

One may add that Alaska is about as large 
as the combined area of the thirteen original 
states, with these added — Maine, Vermont, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, Ohio, 
and nearly one-half of the great State of Wash- 
ington; that its capital is Juneau, which is 
not by a hundred miles as far north as 
St. Petersburg; that the two largest cities are 
Nome, in Seward Peninsula, about twelve 
hundred miles in a straight line northwest of 
Juneau, and Fairbanks, about six hundred 
miles east of Nome, near the centre of the 
territory. The climate is mild all the year 
on the coast, especially in the southeastern 
part; warm in summer and cold in winter in 
the interior, somewhat like the climate of the 
northern tier of states of the United States. 
The chief products of the soil are garden 
vegetables and flowers, although grass grows 
luxuriantly and experimental grain-raising 
is being carried on. And the principal 
resources of the territory are gold, copper, 
coal, lumber, fish, and sealskins. 

The average mind has a good deal to 
learn about rivers and railroads, gardens and 
wagon-roads, commercial enterprises, and 
natural riches; and a lot more is to be un- 
learned about arctic nights and icebergs and 
Esquimaux and perpetual snows. Alaska is 
a great white man’s country where hardships 
are far less common than creature comforts 
and luxuries; where there will be enormous 
developments of which one hesitates to pre- 
dict, for fear of jeopardizing a reputation for 
veracity and sanity before a new audience. 
This reputation can suffer no harm if one 
writes history instead of prophecy. So here 
I begin to justify my subject, which is “Ten 
Years of Progress in Alaska.” 

Ten years ago, Alaska was “discovered” 
by a good many persons. Nine years ago, 
nearly twenty thousand of them started on 
that electrifying stampede to Nome. The 
site of the present town was a desolate tract 
of tundra when Lindeberg, Lindblom, and 
Brynteson discovered gold in a creek, four 
miles away, at the base of Anvil Mountain. 


In 1899, a good many miners stampeded from 
other parts of Alaska and from the Yukon 
Territory (Klondike), but the following year 
came the Rush of the Twenty Thousand. 
Some of that adventurous army half encircled 
the globe to reach the magic gold camp on 
Behring Sea. A good deal has happened since 
then. The riches of the Tanana Valley were 
not known until several years later, and Fair- 
banks, now perhaps the largest town in Alaska, 
is only about half as old as Nome. Copper 
and coal have been uncovered in the southern 
part of the Territory and railroads are building. 
An ocean cable has been laid from Seattle, and 
land telegraph lines all over the territory 
are supplemented by a system of wireless 
telegraphy. Wagon-roads and trails are being 
built by a commission of officers of the United 
States Army. More than twenty new light- 
houses have been erected. Commerce has 
grown. 

The general terms of this description might 
be applied as well to other regions than Alaska, 
so I hasten to disavow any implied meaning 
that Alaska is not radically different from other 
geographical divisions of the earth, or that 
the great natural empire included in the Seward 
Purchase is surrounded by conditions which 
are like those found in lower latitudes. Of 
course, Alaska is different; and, although the 
popular misconception of the country is erro- 
neous in nearly every particular, it is still to be 
admitted that the climate in all parts and in 
all seasons is not salubrious, and that the 
good fortune of its people is wrought by hard 
work, intelligent foresight, and an adaptability 
to local conditions which are not always of the 
easiest. Alaska is a land of opportunity, but 
it is not an Eldorado and it justifies no stam- 
pede or get-rich-quick prospectus. This truth 
is proven by the fact that, while in the progress 
of the last decade there has been an enormous 
production of wealth and development of 
commerce and industry, the population has 
not largely increased since the early gold 
excitement. 

In 1900, the white population was 30,493, 
if the enumerators were sufficiently careful 
not to count stampeders in the gold fields 
who quickly took their departure in the 
autumn of that year. A conservative estimate 
places the present number of whites not in 
excess of 35,000; enthusiasts will tell you it 
is at least twice as large as that. The fact 
is that the very considerable activities of 
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Alaska, the mines, the fisheries, and other fields 
of effort — are being carried on by a com- 
paratively small number of people. Labor 
in the canneries is almost exclusively Indian 
or Oriental, and the Chinese do not remain in 
the territory after the salmon season has 
closed. But the white population counts 
big, the proportion of males of adult age 
being large; and Alaska is not a country 
for dependents or loafers. The settled popu- 
lation is principally in the southeastern part 
of the territory. Many families went to the 
southeastern towns fifteen or twenty years ago, 
expecting to sojourn for a period; many of 
them are still there, expecting to spend the 
rest of their lives at their present place of 
residence. It is a better place than they 
expected to find. Resorting to tabulation, the 
decade of progress is shown, partly, as follows: 


1898 1908 

Gold production . $2,524,800 $20,930,784 
ae 3,704,000 10,671,648 
Other fish (Year 1903) 199,662 401,029 
Copper (Year 1903) 105,971 502,448 
Sealskins (number) 18,032 92,580 
Lighthouses (number) I 24 
Government wagon 

roads (miles) . . ° 451 
Government winter 

sled roads (miles) ° 396 
Government trails 

(miles) . ... ° 255 
Railroads (miles) . ° 250 
Commerce (Year 

1903) exclusive of 

precious metal . $21,548,507 $29,682,919 


One interesting sign of progress is omitted 
from the tabulated statement because it 
could not be reduced conveniently to figures. 
Ocean cables and land telegraph lines have 
brought this region of magnificent isolation 
into quick communication with the rest of the 
world. A wireless telegraph system is a 
valuable supplementary utility. The cables 
extend from Seattle to Ketchikan and Juneau, 
Sitka, Valdez, and several other seaports; the 
land lines, many hundreds of miles in extent, 
provide communication between all the 
principal settlements in the great valleys 
of the Yukon and the Tanana. 

The construction of wagon-roads and rail- 
roads, the extension of the telegraph, the 
erection of lighthouses, and the installation of 
other utilities are doing just as much for 
Alaska as they have done elsewhere. If the 
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Government had not built the telegraph and 
laid the cable, there would have been much 
less to tell of Alaska’s progress. The light- 
houses, too, have afforded great encouragement 
to commerce; and the wagon-roads and trails 
have assisted in mining development, quick- 
ened the transporation of the mails, and pro- 
moted the prosperity and contentment of 
the people. But for these pioneer utilities, the 
building of railroads might not have been 
undertaken — at least not for many years. 
The Alaskan lighthouses are of great assist- 
ance to navigation in southeastern Alaska, 
where at every principal port a steamer on 
the Seattle-Skagway route calls nearly every 
day during the summer season, and some- 
what less often in the winter. These maritime 
aids are also of incalculable benefit on the 
routes between Seattle and Valdez and Seward, 
and between Seattle and Nome; their value 
will increase, of course, in proportion as 
their number is increased, within reasonable 
limits. A commerce of $50,000,000 a year 
(including gold bullion shipments) deserves 
adequate protection against the perils of the 
coast line. 

The promotion of commerce and industry 
caused by the installation of the Alaskan cable 
was really incidental. There are wise men 
who believe that the cable project had its 
origin in the determined and successful effort 
which was made in 1903 to settle the Alaskan 
boundary dispute. At the same time a 
first-class military post was established near 
Skagway. At any rate, the cable was laid 
and military telegraph lines were extended 
throughout the territory. Although these 
cable and telegraph lines are operated and 
maintained by the War Department, the 
public is permitted to use them with the 
greatest freedom by the payment of estab- 
lished tolls. 

The building of wagon-roads and pack 
trails, which already has assisted greatly in 
the development of Alaska, will be continued 
indefinitely unless the Act of 1905, creating the 
Alaska Fund, should be repealed. Under 
that act, 70 per cent. of all the license monies 
collected in the Territory, oytside of the 
incorporated towns, is applied to the construc- 
tion of roads and trails. A commission con- 
sisting of three officers of the United States 
army is charged with the supervision of high- 
way construction, and the fund at the disposal 
of the commission has been supplemented 
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by direct appropriations of money by Congress. 
At this time the Commission has all the money 
it can expend economically with its present 
organization and equipment. 

Naturally, the best measure of progress 
in Alaska, as elsewhere, is the building of 
railroads. The progressive people of the 
Territory, believing with enthusiasm in the 
great riches and future development of the 
country, sought earnestly for years to enlist 
the interest of large bodies of capital. Capital 
has come to Alaska and, controlled, should 
be welcome. The copper and coal deposits of 
the Copper River and Behring River regions 
offer large returns, but these resources depend 
absolutely for their development upon rail 
transportation. Many persons of professional 
and commercial training and experience believe 
that Alaska will soon prove to be the world’s 
greatest storehouse of copper, and one of these 
has recently predicted that the output of this 
field will permanently reduce the price of 
copper in the world’s markets. The coal is 
there to smelt the copper and to run steam- 
boats and locomotives and to provide heat 
and light for many homes. ‘The field geologists 
of the United States Geological Survey have 
pronounced some of the southern Alaska coal 
equal to the best that is sold in the Eastern 
cities of the United States. The principal 
railroads now under construction in Alaska 
are the line extending northward from Resur- 
rection Bay and a line extending in a north- 
easterly direction from Cordova. Both are 
headed toward fields of coal, and one of them 
is expected also to handle an enormous tonnage 
of copper ore. 

Thus, from a brief review of Alaska’s prog- 
ress in the last few years, one almost uncon- 
sciously turns toward the future. The Seward 
Purchase is capable of supporting a large 
population, and it will be necessarily depend- 
ent upon the rest of the world to no greater 
extent than are Scotland and Norway and 
Sweden. It possesses those great essentials 
of human activity and prosperous life —coal, 
timber, and water-power for manufacturing; 
fisheries, mines of every metal except iron 
ore; and, in areas by no means restricted, an 
arable soil. This natural empire is so exten- 
sive and its resources are so largely untouched 
that a great opportunity is presented for de- 
velopment of the rational sort. Here, indeed, 
is a field in which the thrifty and prudent 
creed of those who would conserve American 
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natural resources for the use of the whole 
people may be put in practice. 

It is too late to mend the damage that has 
been done in some parts of the United States 
by wanton disregard of the prime principles 
of conservation. It is not too late in Alaska, 
and the field is nearly as large as all that 
part of the United States east of the Missis- 
sippi River. By taking heed of our experi- 
ence in the states, we may develop Alaska 
with a clearer vision of the needs of the 
generations to come — get better highways 
quicker; build railroads without land grants: 
establish mine industries without monopoly; 
carry on lumbering without deforestation. 
This is an advanced view. The march of 
progress must not be halted by false notions 
of conservation. While being conserved, we 
must make very certain that these resources 
are not being locked up. Almost anybody 
will tell you that there isn’t much danger of 
deforestation in a country as big and as thinly 
populated as Alaska. Few persons who know 
the conditions will believe that a region as 
big and varied as this territory is in immi- 
nent danger from the octopus. Yet, it is 
already apparent that the railroads which are 
now building must be wisely regulated while 
given all the special encouragement which 
capital deserves to receive in the exploitation 
of a new country, and an enlightened con- 
servation policy, liberal and elastic in its in- 
ception and application, is not out of place, 
even in Alaska. 

A good deal will happen within the broad con- 
fines of the Seward Purchase in the next decade. 
Of material progress there is no doubt. Of 
political and social conditions, ten years hence, 
it is impossible to speak without indulgence 
in a wealth of speculation. Into what sort of 
agriculture will the present activities of small 
farmers and truck gardeners develop? To 
what extent will the abiding population of the 
district increase? What form of highly 
organized political system, if any, will be 
justified by the developments of the next few 
years? A completely organized territorial 
government? Then a state? These ques- 
tions will not be answered by this writer, within 
the limits of this article, for they cannot be. 
But it is quite certain that the future will fulfil 
the present promise, which is that of progress, 
prosperity, and the blessings of contentment 
and happiness for the enterprising and virile 
people who inhabit Alaska. 
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A STUDY OF SEATTLE, TACOMA, AND PORTLAND—THE DIVERSE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THEIR GROWTH — THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO THE INLAND CITIES AND TO THE COUNTRY 


7 NHE nature of the Western man is to 
boost. He thrives on booms, and 
takes the luck of the game as it 

comes to him. A good many men in Seattle 

bought tidelands at inflated prices and hold 
them still, but hardly a whimper ever comes 
from them. 

What the men are, the cities are. Just 
prior to the panic of 1893, Tacoma had a boom. 
That was sixteen years ago, and some of 
the real estate owned by Tacoma people is 
not yet up to the prices of that era. In Port- 
land one may hear similar stories. 

To the Eastern man these facts would 
teach caution. The Western man is apt to 
brush them lightly aside, and laugh at the 
idea that 1893 can ever come again. Per- 
haps the Western man is right —- perhaps 
not. Anyway, Tacoma and Portland, in par- 
ticular, seem to have built, in the last few years, 
on a solid and tangible foundation. Into 
Tacoma there have come new railroads, at least 
two new steamship lines, and many mil- 
lions of new capital from the East. Yet there 
has been no boom. Almost the same can be 
said of Portland. The manufacturer, look- 
ing for a site for mill, warehouse, or factory, 
can buy it in the environs of these cities 
without paying exorbitantly. Hecan do even 
better, perhaps, at Bellingham, Everett, or 
Gray’s Harbor. If he is content to go well out 
on the limits of the city, he may do the same 
at Seattle; but this city clearly aspires to be 
rather a forwarder of traffic, like New York, 
than a great originator of traffic, like Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburgh, or Philadelphia. The values 
of real estate, for office, warehouse, or dock, 
are almost invariably higher in a forwarding 
city than in a manufacturing city. It is not, 
therefore, to be expected that the future 
manufacturing centre of the Northwest will 
be at Seattle, for factories — rates and rail and 
water facilities being equal — seek the point 
where initial cost is least. Just as a great 
manufacturer prefers to locate in Newark, 


N. J., rather than in New York, so will the 
manufacturing companies of the Pacific Coast 
ultimately choose the cheaper cities in point 
of manufacturing. 

To-day Tacoma is a great manufacturing 
centre; Seattle a huge forwarder of freight; 
and Portland a blend of these two, with the 
added characteristic of the central market 
town for a region of intensive agricultural 
development. 

In Tacoma one notes that, out of a total 
population of 107,000 people, 11,803 are said 
to be engaged in manufacturing, including 
lumber. If the average family be taken at 
five persons, the usual basis, this would seem 
to indicate that a good half of the population 
derives a living from manufacturing pur- 
suits. In Seattle and Portland, on the same 
basis, the proportion is far lower. 

Practically all the electrical power trib- 
utary to either Seattle or Tacoma is tributary 
to both cities. It is hard to say that one has 
the advantage over the other in this respect; 
though both, of course, claim such advantage. 
Any student of facts, gathering data from both 
cities, must conclude that either can secure 
unlimited electric power as cheaply as it can 
be secured in almost any other region of the 
United States. Portland, too, has cheap power 
from the mountains. That means, of course, 
one of the prime factors of manufacturing 
industry. 

The labor problem is about the same all 
over the Northwest. There is not to-day a 
sufficient supply of labor available to make 
any part of this Northwestern country a model 
section for manufacturing. No effort is made 
to draw the purely industrial laborer to the 
West; for there has been little reason for such 
effort. As time goes on, and the output of the 
country in agriculture increases so that it may 
feed a larger urban population without undue 
cost, the inducement to capital to open manu- 
facturing plants on a large scale will undoubt- 
edly be stronger. For, strange as it may seem, 
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the raw materials of life, so to speak, cost the 
dweller in the Pacific Coast city far more than 
they cost the New Yorker. They ship cattle, 
sheep, and swine East every year in mighty 
volume; but beef, mutton. and pork are very 
dear in the markets of the West. Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and Idaho are orchard states; but 
ordinary fruit costs more on the streets of 
Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, and Portland 
than in New York or Philadelphia. They 
are glorious wheat states, too, but bread is 
no cheaper for that. 

All this, it should be clear, has an impor- 
tant bearing upon the future of these cities. 
For a great industrial or shipping city may 
flourish and boom for a time under undue 
cost, but, sooner or later, it must pay the 
price. It is, perhaps, enough to point out 
that ten years ago New York was the grain- 
export point par excellence on this continent; 
but costs grew too high, and Montreal and 
Galveston took the business out of New York 
harbor. Any student of traffic and manu- 
facturing can multiply proof, if proof be needed. 

There are three commercial functions that 
create great cities: manufacturing, forwarding, 
and merchandizing. Occasionally they may 
be found in combination, but usually one 
function dominates. Liverpool, Montreal, 
New York, New Orleans are forwarders of 
commerce. Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Man- 
chester, Milwaukee, are manufacturers. Kan- 
sas City, Toronto, Omaha, Indianapolis, are 
merchandizing and market cities. 

Seattle’s future, one must conclude, lies in 
the forwarding function; and manufacturing, 
except for local or Alaskan consumption, 
is likely to be an incident in its future story. 
It is idle to draw comparisons closely between 
any city on this coast and the great export 
and import cities of the Atlantic; for across 
the Pacific there is no England, absolutely 
reliant upon the traffic of the sea. Yet, Asia 
is a big market, though perhaps much exag- 
gerated in the mind of the coast dwellers. 
And the interchange of commodities between 
Asia and America must always continue large, 
and probably in ever-increasing volume. 

Then, there is Alaska, the much-heralded. 
On the coast, this year, the Alaskan trade 
is in the mouth of everyone. That there is 
untold wealth in Alaska no man need doubt; 
and the trade with Alaska has already been 
one of the most powerful agents in the mak- 
ing of Seattle. The outbound trade is in large 
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part based upon the elemental fact that 
Alaska does not feed its population, cannot 
to-day manufacture anything, cuts little tim- 
ber. The white population, in other words, 
is busy in mining pursuits, except for the 
fisheries, and the Alaskan trade represents 
the work of a huge commissariat department. 

For many years this will continue, until the 
mineral resources of Alaska are as_ well 
known as are the resources of Idaho, or Colo- 
rado, or Montana. Perhaps even then the 
food resources of this mysterious country will 
not suffice to meet the demands of the ever- 
increasing population. If, in time, the coun- 
try can feed itself, and the development in 
mining and fisheries continues, the Alaskan 
trade will change very greatly in character; 
but there is no good reason why it should not 
continue to grow in volume. 

Seattle to-day claims the largest part of this 
forwarding trade, though both Tacoma and 
Portland enjoy good revenues from it. No 
man, on the facts as presented, could do more 
than guess whether Seattle will maintain its 
proportion of the trade. Certainly Seattle 
will become a very big city within a few years’ 
time; but her growth will be the growth of the 
brokerage city, the middleman and the for- 
warder. Her sky-line, with its towering 
buildings, tells the tale clearly enough, and is 
the sign patent of her destiny. For the sky- 
scraper flourishes only in cities where ground 
space is expensive and always will be expen- 
sive, and must be made to yield large revenues. 
And it would be hard to find in any skyscraper 
in the United States any large percentage of 
what one would call productive industry. 

Tacoma is almost as clearly, among the 
larger cities, designed to be the great indus- 
trial centre. Her spreading prairies, so-callea, 
are a natural living-place for an industrial 
population; and a natural ground for manu- 
facturing plants that do not need a water- 
front. Below the city stretches the Puyallup 
Valley, a great area of tideflats, equal in impor- 
tance, given the population, to the tremen- 
dous flats of upper New Jersey. It is a place 
designed by nature to be a mighty factory — 
and, though the destiny be slow in coming, 
because the railroads would: sooner haul 
first-class, and double first-class, freight from 
the East than haul it on distributing rates 
from Tacoma to the hinterland, and because 
the population of the country must grow in 
numbers and in wealth before it makes a 
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mighty market, yet the future is bright indeed 
for any man who can see but a little way 
beyond to-morrow. 

Portland, the Boston of the coast, is a self- 
contained, well-rounded, charming city of a 
truly metropolitan sort. It is more measured 
in its gait, more dignified, older, and perhaps 
more solid than the bigger northern city. It 
grows on the Easterner with a sense of security. 
There are fewer people trying to sell things. 
One fancies that traditions are more sacred, 
codes less lax, innovations not quite so wel- 
come as in the more electric atmosphere of 
the Puget Sound cities. 

Portland is a big forwarding city to-day, 
and doubtless will be bigger, but her water- 
frontage consists of two banks on each river, 
and that is all that nature allows. Portland, 
physically, could not handle the sea commerce 
of Philadelphia. Granted that the Columbia 
stays open, her trade across the sea is secure 
enough, and her coastwise traffic is solid as 
the country, but the real growth of Portland, 
one must think, lies in another direction. 

The country immediately tributary to Port- 
land should become the most densely settled 
large area of land in the Northwest; and there 
is little doubt it will. The Willamette Valley 
seems designed by nature to be a veritable 
warehouse of solid wealth —not of timber 
that can be cut off, nor from mines that can 
be emptied, but of products of the soil that 
never cease, but flow in ever-increasing vol- 
ume as the years go by. A man who studies 
carefully the whole Northwest might well 
conclude that this valley is to play the very 
largest part in the ultimate solution of the 
“cost-of-living”? problem. For it is not, 
like Yakima, Wenatchee, Hood River, or 
Spokane Valley, an emporium of specialties; 
but it is a country made for the sustenance 
of men. In time, every tillable foot of it will 
come under the plow. In the early days, 
it was a grain country, but to-day the profits 
of intensive farming are probably better under- 
stood here than in any other section of the 
Northwest, and the tendency toward devel- 
opment along this line is unmistakable. 

Herein lies the characteristic future of Port- 
land. Of course, for decades to come, the 
wonderful timber resources and_ grainfields 
behind the Columbia outlet will maintain 
an enormous volume of export traffic from the 
docks; but the Willamette Valley, and the 
certain ultimate development of Central Ore- 
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gon, will make Portland a real metropolitan 
market city. Its growth is limitless in pos- 
sibilities. Anyone who understands the great- 
ness of such Eastern cities as Buffalo, Toronto, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, or Kansas City, can 
see to some extent what this one function of 
its life may do for Portland in a quarter of a 
century. It is almost a certainty that within 
a decade its fine residence sections will 
be driven back a mile. 

These seem to be the individual prospects of 
the three cities. It is strange, to a visitor 
who boasts no local prejudice or civic vanity, 
to study their attitude toward the inland 
regions, and vice versa. Nobody on _ the 
coast apparently realizes that a main reason 
for New York and Philadelphia and other 
eastern giants is the existence of Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and a hun- 
dred other strenuous, vigorous, and bustling 
cities, one, two, or nine hundred miles away 
to the West. One finds on the coast to-day 
a fervid and apparently connected opposition 
to an alleged plan to make Spokane, for 
example, a distributing centre of commerce 
by giving it terminal railroad rates; or, at 
least, something close to terminal rates. 

It is true that the jobbers of Portland, Seattle, 
and Tacoma merchandize to-day into Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. It seems equally true 
that if Spokane gets its rates, these coast 
jobbers will meet pretty hot competition. 

But it is not by any means certain that 
the interests of the jobbers in Portland, 
Tacoma, or Seattle are so important or so 
economically valuable that territory five hun- 
dred miles inland must be considered as theirs 
by right divine. The coast, because it is 
the coast, has certain traffic powers; but, 
pushed to such extremes as this, it would 
make of the West another Australia, rich on 
its coast but starving in the interior. The 
future of the coast cities themselves, in its 
full development, absolutely demands the 
full development of the inland areas. That is 
a truism of commerce that even Sydney and 
Melbourne are coming to know. Spokane, 
Missoula, Lewiston, Nampa, and Boise, must 
in the economic nature of things, become 
splendid centres of local commerce in their 
rich territories before Portland, Tacoma, or 
Seattle reach their full growth; and every 
step the coast may take to retard the inland 
growth seems a step backward, not forward, 
in the working out of a commercial destiny. 
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TRAINING FOR THE BRITISH NAVY 


BY 


ALEXANDER IRVINE 


[Last month the first chapter of Mr. Irvine’s autobiography told of his boyhood in Ireland; 
next month the third chapter (illustrated) will give his experiences on a British man-oj-war and 


in the Soudan.—THE EDITORS. | 


HE first discovery I made in the 
training depot was that I had not, 
as I supposed, joined the army at 
all, but the navy. I was a marine. But 
there was no disappointment in the dis- 
covery, for I saw in the marine service a better 
opportunity to see the world. Here at last was 
my school, and schooling was a part of the 
daily routine. In the daily exercises of the 
gymnasium, I was made to feel very keenly by 
the instructors the awkwardness of my body; 
but I was so thrilled with the joy of the class- 
room, that it took a good deal of forcing to 
interest me in the handling of guns, bayonets, 
the swinging of clubs, vaulting of horses, and 
other gymnasium exercises. I could think 
only in the terms of the education I most keenly 
desired. This was my first source of trouble. 
Whatever else a soldier may be, he is a soldier 
first. His chief business in life is to be a killer 
—a strong, intelligent, professional killer; 
and nearly all energies of instruction are bent 
to give him that kind of power. 

The depot is on the edge of the sea, and the 
sea breezes with six hours a day of drill, gave me, 
as it gives all recruits at that stage, an abnormal 
appetite, so that most of the Queen’s pay went 
for additional rations. I made rapid progress 
in school, and I attended all lectures, prayer 
meetings, religious assemblies and _ social 
gatherings, to exercise a talent which I already 
possessed, of giving voice to my religious beliefs. 
But my Irish dialect was sadly out of place, 
and it took a good deal of courage to take part 
in these things. 

But more embarrassing than my attempts at 
public speech were my attempts to keep up 
with my squad in the gymnasium and on the 
parade ground. My fellow recruits were think- 


ing in the terms of drill only, and I was think- 
ing in the terms of my new-found opportunity 
for an education. My awkwardness made 
me the subject of much ridicule and good- 
natured jest. It also earned for me a brief 
sojourn into the awkward squad. The gym- 
nasium was open every evening for exercise 
and amusement. The first time I ventured in to 
get a little extra drill on my own account, I had 
an experience of a kind that one is not likely 
to forget. My drill sergeant happened to be 
there. I saw him engaged in a whispered con- 
ference with one of the gymnasium instructors. 
A few minutes later the instructor came to me 
and urged me to enter the boxing contest 
which was going on in the middle of the floor, 
and which was the favorite amusement of the 
evening. I had no desire for such amusement, 
and frankly told him so; but he was not to be 
put off. 

He said, “There is a rule of the gym. that 
men who come here in the evening, who are 
very largely given their own way, are neverthe- 
less obliged to do what they are told; and you 
may escape serious trouble by attending to 
my orders.” 

I still demurred, but was forced to the ring 
side, a roped enclosure with a pair of boxing 
gloves at one end, with an instructor taking 
care of the proceedings. When the gloves were 
fastened on my hands, I noticed that my oppo- 
nent was one of the assistant instructors, and it 
occurred to me that I was in for a thrashing; 
and I certainly was. 

They must have made up their minds that a 
good thrashing would wake me up from the 
point of view of the parade ground, and the 
assistant instructor proceeded to administer 
it. I knew nothing whatever of boxing, and 
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could put up but a weak defense. I was 
knocked down several times, one of my eyes 
partly closed, and my nose smashed, and one of 
my arms rendered almost useless. 

When away from the gymnasium at my 
barrack room that night, I did some hard think- 
ing. A room-mate whose cot was next to mine, 
was something of a boxer. He possessed two 
pairs of gloves. He had often urged me to 
accommodate him as an opponent, but I had 
steadily refused. 

On learning of my plight, he laughed loudly. 
So did my other room-mates as they learned of 
it. That night before “taps,’’ I bound myself 
to an arrangement by which I was to pay my 
room-mate two-thirds of my regimental pay per 
week for instruction in handling the gloves. 
He gave me an hour each night for six weeks. 
At the end of the first week, I had gained an 
advantage over him. I had a very long reach, 
and a body as lithe as a panther. I gave up 
prayer meetings, lectures, and socials, and 
devoted myself religiously to what is called 
‘the noble art of self-defense.” 

If my drill sergeant imagined that a thrash- 
ing would wake me up, he was a very good 
judge. It did. Incidentally, it woke others 
up, too. It woke my new instructor up, and 
half a dozen of my room-mates. At the end of 
my six weeks’ training, by dint of perseverance 
and application to the thing in hand, I had 
succeeded in this new type of education thrust 
upon me. 

During all this time, I had not visited the 
gymnasium in the evening, but was remembered 
there by all who had noticed the process of 
my awakening. One night, I modestly 
approached the chief instructor, and asked 
him if I might not have another lesson by the 
man who had taught me the first. He remem- 
bered the occasion and laughed, laughed at the 
memory of it, and laughed at the brogue and 
what he supposed to be the temerity of my 
asking. In asking, I had made my brogue just 
a little thicker, and my manner just as dif- 
fident and modest as possible. 

“Oh, certainly,” he replied, chuckling to 
himself. 

The man who gave me my first lesson, a 
man of my own build and height, appeared, 
also laughing, as he noticed who the applicant 
for another lesson was. My barrack-room 
instructor was on hand also, for I had con- 
fidentially communicated to him that evening 
my intention to try again. 


There is something fiendish in the Celtic 
nature, some beast in the blood, which, when 
aroused, is exceedingly helpful in matters of 
this kind. In less than sixty seconds, I had 
demonstrated to the onlookers, and particularly 
to my opponent, that I had been to school 
since last meeting him. I had not been par- 
ticular about fancy touches, or the pointless, 
gingerbread style of showing off before a crowd. 
There was a positive viciousness in my attack, 
which was perfectly legitimate in such cir- 
cumstances; but it was the first time I had 
ever felt the beast in my blood, and I turned 
him loose; and if I had been made Prime 
Minister of England by a miracle, I could not 
have felt one-hundredth part of the pride that I 
did, when, inside of the first thirty seconds, I 
had stretched my instructor on his back at 
my feet, and in the absolute joyfulness and 
ecstasy of my soul, I yelled at the top of my 
voice: “Hurry up, ye blindtherin’ spalpeen, till 
I knock yez down again!” 

The man got up, and was somewhat more 
cautious, but utterly unprepared to be com- 
pletely mastered at his own game in five 
minutes; and, when the chief instructor 
interfered and ordered his assistant out of 
the ring, I begged for more; and so a fresh 
man was put in, and another, and another, 
until six men had failed to tire me, or to 
disturb me in the least. After the first two 
I laughed, laughed loudly, in the midst of 
my aggressive work, and enjoyed it every 
moment of the time, and, when occasionally 
I was the recipient of a stinging blow, it 
merely added to my zest. 

Next morning I found myself a hero. In 
the course of the night, I had become famous 
in a small circle as a bruiser. In accom- 
plishing this, I had thrown aside for the 
time being my religious scruples on the ques- 
tion of boxing, not only on boxing, but 
fighting, and I had set aside a good deal 
of my prejudice in my struggle for an 
education, and my success in the thing I 
started out to do almost unbalanced me. 

I had for the first few days after this encounter 
a terrific struggle, a struggle of the human soul, 
between my character and my reputation. 
Only about one hundred and fifty men saw the 
encounter but, before parade time next mor- 
ning, fifteen hundred men were acquainted with 
it. It had reached the officers’ mess, and, as I 
went back and forth, I was pointed out as the 
new discovery. I finally reached a state of 
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mind that filled me with disgust, and I took 
an afternoon stroll beyond the road to old 
Walmar Castle, and, just opposite the win- 
dow of the room in which Wellington died 
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on the sands of Deal Beach, on my knees 
I promised God “I wudn’t put th’ dhirty 
gloves on again.” And I kept the promise — 
while in the training depot. 


THE WAY TO HEALTH 


By careful living and by the prevention of disease, the way fast becomes clear to that condition 
of society, foretold by Huxley, when men will regard it as a crime to be sick. We are developing 
a health conscience, private and public. To help forward on this happy road (for all real 
social progress lies this way), THE WoRLD’s WorK will report, month by month, discoveries 
and instructive experiences of men and of communities that make for health. The magazine 
has the cooperation of Professor Irving Fisher, and the Committee of One Hundred, and 
it will work for their aims. ) 

Answers will be given in these pages or by correspondence to such questions as fall within the 
proper range of such a department, looking toward personal right living and preserving the public 
health. It need hardly be said that questions about the cure of personal ailments are questions 
for physicians only, and lie outside the range of this department —THE EDITORS. 
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SHOWING HOW HEALTH IS MORE AND MORE BECOMING A DETER- 
MINING MOTIVE FOR SOCIAL AS WELL AS INDIVIDUAL ACTION 


BY 
EDWIN BJORKMAN 














T the Cincinnati Milk Show, held a 
couple of months ago under the 
auspices of the Milk Commission 

of the Cincinnati Academy of Medicine, 
twenty-five producers of certified milk from 
all over this country and Canada competed 
for two silver cups, given with the provision 
that they should be held by the winners only 
until the next annual contest of the same kind. 
Everywhere similar signs indicate a rapidly 
progressing change in our health ideals and 
aims. Lafayette, Ind., proudly proclaims its 
ambition “to show the greatest decreased 
death-rate from tuberculosis of any American 
city by 1911, at which time the next Interna- 
tional Congress convenes at Rome.” And 
Health Commissioner Evans, of Chicago, 
writes in a recent report that “there is an 
increasing tendency on the part of the public 


to recognize noise nuisances as objectionable, 
and to complain respecting offensive odors 
which have heretofore been tolerated as not 
seriously objectionable to the community.” 
Back of this growing impatience with what 
jars the nerves and revolts the senses may be 
discerned the same spirit which has caused 
one of the biggest hotels in New York to install 
a thoroughly equipped gymnasium for the use 
of its guests. And it is this same spirit that 
breaks into country-wide expression under 
such varied forms as Fletcherism, Emmanuel 
movements, New Thought philosophies, Chris- 
tian Science creeds, and more _ material 
health cults of every conceivable kind. What 
does it matter that some of these expressions 
prove partially mistaken in form or aim? 
We should do wisely, I think, by regarding 
all of them as effects rather than causes — 
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as outward symptoms of great inner forces 
at work upon the people. 

William Winter has told us that Wilkie 
Collins composed ‘The Moonstone” when 
he was so wracked by sickness and pain that 
one secretary after another deserted him 
because none of them could bear to witness 
his agony. And we cannot deny that men and 
women with astonishing frequency render 
faithful service of humbler nature under cir- 
cumstances that would more than excuse their 
delinquency. But, notwithstanding all such 
evidence of the rare powers that dwell in man’s 
soul, the rule remains that even a moderate 
measure of ill-health means ignominious defeat 
to the average man. For “the man who 
expends his thought and energy upon him- 
self and his ills dissipates and loses his stock 
of energy available for other and better pur- 
poses,” says Professor William T. Sedgwick, 
our foremost exponent of sanitary science. 
And to the nation as a whole, great prevalence 
of ill-health among its individual members 
must, in the long run, mean degeneration. 

The fundamental value of health, and its 
accessibility through intelligent action by 
individuals and groups — these are the two 
predominant conceptions that seem just now 
to be re-shaping our national life. Once the 
chief aim of our government was to provide 
security against external violence of any and 
every kind. Nowadays we are with increas- 
ing anxiety looking to it for security against 
the insidious onslaughts of disease. We legis- 
late and administrate for health; we spend 
public and private monies on few things with 
so much readiness as on health; we study 
and examine men and books and nature with 
health in view, first of all; we preach and teach 
and “demonstrate” health; and, lastly, we are 
to an encouraging degree trying to live as if 
we really wanted health. 

Mr. Aaron Prussian has given us some fig- 
ures showing what we used to spend and what 
we are now spending collectively for health 
purposes. Not a cent seems to have been 
thus expended either by the Federal Govern- 
ment or by the several states until we were 
well advanced into the nineteenth century. 
The large cities did a little better, but not 
much. And in those primitive days, street- 
cleaning, when undertaken at all, had to be done 
by the health authorities, as is still the case in 
such an ultra-modern city as Pittsburgh. 
From its incorporation in 1822 and up to 
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1879, Boston devoted about 5 per cent. of” 
its total expenditures to health purposes. 
Since then the sums spent on health have 
increased 347 per cent. and other expen- 
ditures only 172 per cent. In 1879, Boston 
gave $323,000 to public hygiene; in 1907, the 
city devoted nearly $1,500,000 to the same 
purpose. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Health — 
the first institution of its kind in this country — 
spent not quite $4,000 in 1871, a little more 
than $18,000 in 1881, and nearly $138,000 last 
year. From 1885 to 1904, the State of Pennsyl- 
vania never gave more than $6,500 annually 
to public health. For the two years of 1905-06, 
the appropriation rose suddenly to $368,000. 
During 1907 and 1908, not less than $2,100,000 
was expended on the protection and promo- 
tion of the people’s health, and the appro- 
priation for the pending two years runs to 
$3,000,000. New York has increased its 
health expenditures as a commonwealth from 
$15,000 in 1880 to $150,000 in 1908. In these 
sums no money spent under the head of “ pub- 
lic charities’— such as the maintenance 
and erection of hospitals and asylums — is 
included. [Illinois has just granted its State 
Board of Health $46,000 for the sole purpose 
of distributing free anti-diphtheritic serum 
throughout the state. In Ohio, the state 
appropriation for health has risen from $5,000 
in 1886 to $40,000 this year, and the same 
story may be told of all but a very few 
states in the Union. The first Federal 
health appropriation was for $259,000 in 
1850, and went to the establishment of 
the Marine Hospital. Last year the Federal 
Government set aside $6,334,000 for the 
public health service, for life saving, and for 
food inspection. 

The special report on cities with a population 
of more than 30,000, issued by the Census 
Bureau last year, shows that the 148 cities of 
that size spent nearly $140,000,000 under 
the head of “health conservation and sani- 
tation” during the five-year period of 1902-06. 
This sum was exclusive of the $95,000,000 
spent in the same period for “charities and 
corrections,” a large percentage of which went 
to the care and cure of the sick in hospitals 
and other public institutions. During those 
five years, the cities included in the report 
devoted an average of 9.7 per cent. of their 
total expenditures to public health in the 
modern, preventive spirit, and 6.3 per cent. 
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more on charities and corrections. This 
means that they must have given not less than 
one-eighth of all their appropriations to the 
cure and prevention of disease. 

The percentage varies considerably in dif- 
ferent cities, however. There are still fair- 
sized communities to be found where next 
to nothing is paid out of the public treasury 
to assist the individual to keep himself well. 
As a rule, the big cities are compelled to be 
generous, though many small and middle- 
sized municipalities surpass them. Pitts- 
burgh spent more than $5,000,000 in build- 
ing a model filtration plant. Chicago is 
contemplating the expenditure of something 
like $6,000,000 to keep the sewage of the 
Calumet River out of Lake Michigan. New 
York and Boston each spend about 11 per 
cent. of all their money for health; Chicago, 9 
per cent.; Philadelphia, 8 per cent.; St. Louis, 
12.5 per cent.; and Milwaukee, 15 per cent. 
But Jacksonville, Fla., devotes practically 
one-fourth, and Savannah, Ga., more than 
one-fifth of their total expenditures to public 
health, while the other important Southern 
cities rarely apply less than 12 per cent. to the 
same purpose, most of it for sanitation, which 
is a matter of even more moment in the South 
than in the North. In that short period of 
five years, too, the aggregate preventive health 
expenditures of those 148 cities have increased 
40 per cent. — or from $23,000,000 in 1902 to 
$32,000,000 in 1906 — while their total outlay 
has increased less than 21 percent. and their 
expenditures for “charities and corrections ” 
only 19 per cent. 

Generous as we have become in comparison 
with our forefathers, those in a position to 
know insist that we are still doing far from 
enough. Health Commissioner Porter of New 
York has just pointed out that the last legis- 
lature gave $70,000 for the study and pre- 
vention of disease in domestic animals, but 
only $10,000 to teach the people how to fight 
tuberculosis. Secretary Hurty of the Indiana 
Board of Health deplores the fact that his state 
is willing to pay $20,000 for the study of clams, 
while it refuses to grant $3,000 for an expert 
on child hygiene. And at the recent meeting of 
the American Medical Association, Health Com- 
missioner Bracken, of Minnesota, reproached 
the Federal Government for not spending a 
dollar to protect the traveling public against 
disease. I quote these complaints because, 
in their way, they are not less significant than 


the free giving of communal millions to some 
health purposes already acknowledged to be 
imperative. 

With the increase of health items in our city, 
state, and national budgets, the laws relating 
to private and public hygiene are growing more 
and more numerous on our statute books. 
This new inclination to legislate away ail 
factors dangerous to health received its first 
striking expression in the general establish- 
ment of state boards of health throughout 
the country, which took place during the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century. In quick 
succession we have passed on to the collection 
of vital statistics and other health information; 
to the reporting and segregation of infectious 
diseases; to factory inspection and regulation; 
to child labor legislation; to the protection of 
food against contamination and adulteration; 
to the inspection and control of the milk-supply 
in a way that sets all abstract notions of “ free- 
dom” at naught; to the prevention of water 
pollution by means not less radical; to the 
standardizing and control of drugs, vaccines, 
and other medical preparations; to the study 
and extermination of disease-carrying organ- 
isms, whether they be microbes, mosquitoes, 
or rats; to the enactment and enforcement 
of endless sanitary and hygienic restrictions 
and commandments both against communities 
and individuals. Every one of the three 
codrdinate branches of our Government is 
kept busy dealing with questions that a few 
years ago never confronted them except pos- 
sibly as subjects for academical discussion. 

The State of New York has just “gone 
to law” in the Federal courts to prevent New 
Jersey from pouring the sewage of its cities 
into New York Bay. Similar action may 
soon be taken to ward off the proposed addi- 
tional defilement of the Hudson-by sewage 
from the Bronx valley. One by one the vil- 
lages along the ocean shore of New Jersey 
have been coaxed or forced to install sewage 
disposal plants in order that the bathing 
beaches may be kept clean and wholesome 
during the summer months. The Health 
Department of New York City appealed to the 
courts not long ago to compel a realty concern 
to clear its Long Island holdings of mosquito- 
breeding pools of stagnant water. And, 
though the suit was lost, this temporary defeat 
was ascribed entirely to technical mistakes in the 
complaint. Chicago and Montclair, N. J., are 
now engaged in political and legal battles in 
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defense of their right to keep out milk that 
is neither certified nor pasteurized. 

The Public Health Service at Washington 
has a contract with one of the many clippings 
bureaus that form such a characteristic part 
of our present-day life. All notices relating 
to outbreaks of smallpox are thus received 
and filed. No sooner does such a notice reach 
the office in Washington than concise instruc- 
tions how to cope with the disease are mailed 
to the local health officers in the affected 
and adjoining communities. Last year such 
literature was sent to sixty-four health officers 
in twenty-five different states. In the same 
spirit, the New York State Department of 
Health distributes tetanus antitoxin and infor- 
mation how to use it in anticipation of the 
accidents that invariably accompany the Fourth 
of July celebrations of our small boys. 

It is safe to trace most of our recent health 
legislation to the anti-tuberculosis campaign. 
Laws meant to check the further spread of 
the white plague and to save those who have 
already been touched by it are now to be 
found on every statute book in the country. 
I believe last winter was particularly fruit- 
ful in such legislation. New York State 
authorized its counties to build tuberculosis 
hospitals. Kansas adopted compulsory regis- 
tration and notification of the disease, and 
prohibited also the dry sweeping of railroad 
coaches within the limits of the state. What 
the latter measure implies may be guessed 
from the widely credited statement that the 
maximum lifetime of a car-cleaner, from 
the day of his employment as such, is seven 
years. Minnesota appears to have placed 
five good anti-tuberculosis laws on its statute 
books this year, and so one might continue 
until the roll of the states had been called. 
Stringent rules against all spitting on the 
floors in Government offices, and particularly 
against careless behavior on the part of con- 
sumptive employees — the penalty for such 
offense being summary discharge — were 
promulgated by President Roosevelt a couple 
of years ago. Now the Tuberculosis Com- 
mittee of Paterson, N. J., is urging the appoint- 
ment of a “spit warden” with no other duties 
than the enforcement of the anti-spitting 
ordinance. In this connection may be men- 
tioned the existence of a thriving ‘“ Don’t- 
Spit League”’ among the regulars stationed at 
Fort Barancas and the Pensacola Navy Yard, 
as well as the almost universal adoption of 


rules against spitting in the tobacco factories 
of this country and Cuba. 

New public bodies are constantly being 
created to deal with important phases of the 
health problem. The work accomplished by 
the Typhoid Commission of Pittsburgh was 
done for the whole nation and for many com- 
ing years. The New York Bay Pollution 
Commission, made up of men especially quali- 
fied for their task, has given years to the most 
painstaking study of the problems confront- 
ing it. A similar task is now being under- 
taken by the Lake Michigan Water Commis- 
sion, a body including representatives of two 
Federal departments, of four state governments, 
and of six municipal administrations. Last 
year Governor Fort, of New Jersey, appointed 
a Dependency and Crimes Commission under 
a legislative act that is highly illuminative 
of how we are coming to realize the presence 
of hygienic factors, either as causes or as effects, 
in almost all our chronic social problems. 
The main clause of that act reads as follows: 
“The said commission shall investigate the 
causes of dependency and crime, and make 
inquiry for the purpose of ascertaining to what 
extent excessive use of alcoholic drinks or 
narcotics, diet, lack of home training, immi- 
gration, the present penal system, conditions 
of population, and unhealthful tenements con- 
ditions are contributory causes.” 

“Tt is becoming more and more recognized 
that the scientific studies of public health 
problems and educational measures in rela- 
tion thereto are the province of the Federal 
Government,” writes Surgeon General Wy- 
man. This is true, but it is not the whole 
truth. It is a good deal nearer the mark to 
say that the study of such problems and 
measures has come to form an inalienable func- 
tion of all government, whether it be that of 
the whole nation or the minutest community 
within it. What we expect of the Federal 
authorities is to lead the way and to bring the 
efforts of all the rest into correlation. This 
has been done with considerable success in 
recent years, the impetus to the work coming 
largely from Theodore Roosevelt. The reports 
of Professor George M. Kober on social bet- 
terment and on industrial and private hygiene, 
prepared by him as secretary of the President’s 
Homes Commission; Professor Irving Fisher’s 
report to the Conservation Commission on 
national vitality; the report on tuberculosis in 
the United States written by Dr. Cressy L. 
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Wilbur, of the Census Bureau for the Inter- 
national Tuberculosis Congress of last year; 
the report on “The Origin and Prevalence of 
Typhoid Fever in the District of Columbia,” 
issued by the Hygienic Laboratory of the 
Public Health Service; and, finally, the exhaus- 
tive bulletin on “Milk and Its Relation to 
Public Health,” which resulted from the col- 
laboration of the Public Health Service, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Health 
Officer of the District of Columbia — these are 
splendidly useful documents that testify to the 
effective part played by the Federal Govern- 
ment in that research work which, perhaps, is 
the finest fruit so far of this nation’s demand 
for knowledge as to the conditions of life. 

Last year the Chicago Health Department 
conducted an extensive examination of air 
and ventilation in street cars , lodging houses, 
theatres, laundries, schools, workshops, offices, 
and public buildings. This year it has joined 
hands with the School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy in a house-to-house inspection of liv- 
ing conditions in the most congested Chicago 
district. The State Health Department of 
New York is studying hard how to prevent 
the pollution of shellfish, and more recently 
the Washington authorities have approached 
the same problem. In our far-off Philippine 
dependency, the Bureau of Health, the Bureau 
of Science, and the Philippine Medical School 
have appointed a joint commission to make 
a complete sanitary survey of a representative 
native town. 

This acute and ever-present desire of ours 
for facts that will teach us how to live finds, 
however, an even more startling manifestation 
in the research institutions endowed in such 
numbers and on such a magnificent scale by 
private individuals. When men of great 
wealth wanted to be generous in the past, they 
gave their money to hospitals, universities, 
churches, or museums. To-day they give 
directly to science. Still there may be hos- 
pitals attached to the resulting foundation, 
but the object of these is rather to gather knowl- 
edge than to cure. Thus the very name 
of the Henry Phipps Institute for the Study, 
Treatment, and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
indicates a wider and higher purpose than 
that assigned to older organizations of the same 
kind. But the latest available report of the 
Institute is still more explicit, declaring one of 
its functions to be the “gathering of clinical 
and sociological data for scientific deductions.”’ 
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As far back as February, 1907, the Institute 
possessed comprehensive records of about 
5,000 cases, based not only on careful physical 
examinations of each patient, but also on 
searching inquiries into his personal and 
ancestral history. 

Other institutions in the same class are the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
the Phipps Psychiatric Clinic of the Johns 
Hopkins University, the McCormick Institute 
for Infectious Diseases, and the Russell Sage 
Foundation for the Improvement of Social 
and Living Conditions. More recent comers 
in the field of research are the big insurance 
companies, whose interest in wholesome 
living is not less sincere because it has 
commercial basis. Nothing could be more 
characteristic of our new attitude toward ill- 
health than the proposition of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents to start a systematic 
and concerted educational campaign for the 
preservation and prolongation of hurnan life. 
In line with this activity falls the plan of Dr. 
William H. Tolman, who calls himself a “so- 
cial engineer,” to establish a museum of safety 
and sanitation in New York City. 

Nearly all that I have said so far relates 
to a single phase — the official side, one might 
say —of the great movement which is now 
literally sweeping over the country. Of many 
other not less significant phases — such as 
the growing emphasis on child hygiene; the 
rich health literature sprung into life within 
little more than a decade; the organization of 
the large mass of the people for health purposes 


“under the influence of anti-tuberculosis asso- 


ciations, health leagues, physical education 
societies, and the reawakened social interest 
of our religious establishments; or the educa- 
tion of that mass through the combined efforts 
of health officers, medical men, ministers, lay 
organizations, and the press — I have purposely 
refrained to speak in this article, as each of 
them is important enough to demand separate 
treatment. Nor have I even tried to foretell 
the possible bearing of this vast health move- 
ment on our national future. But, as I refer 
to this side of the subject, a sentence from an 
address by Professor Sedgwick comes back 
to my mind. 

“The call of the age to health,” he said, “is 
a call to sacrifice and to service, both personal 
and public; and the call to service has been 
the deepening undertone of the call to human- 
ism all along the ages.” 
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RITERS who describe the Pacific 

Northwest are often charged with 

employing too many superlatives. 
Readers who have never visited the “ Ever- 
green State,” cannot believe it to be true that 
Puget Sound has the finest harbors in the 
world, the most beautiful scenery, and the 
most delightful climate to be found in the 
United States; nor that Washington has the 
biggest lumber mills 
ever built and cuts 
the largest timbers 
ever seen from the 
giant firs that stand 
300 feet high in its 
primeval forests. The 
critics who charge 
the advocate of the 
Pacific Northwest 
with exaggeration do 
not know the coun- 
try; if they did, they 
would admit that it 
is more difficult ade- 
quately to describe 
its wonders and _at- 
tractions than to 
overstate them. One 
who has written many descriptive articles and 
has circulated tons of advertising matter 
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about Tacoma can truthfully say that the 
universal verdict of those who have fairly 
investigated the published claims is that the 
writer failed to do his subject justice. 

How, then, can we dispense with superlatives ? 
A year ago, on the fifth of July, we were glad 
to escape from New York, where the tem- 
perature around the soda fountains in down- 
town drug stores registered 103 degrees. 
But we found no 
relief until we had 
again crossed the 
Sierras and reached 
the shores of the 
Pacific. Humanity, 
from New Mexico to 
Boston, has been 
sweltering during the 
long torrid wave of 
June, which has been 
charged in the tele- 
graphic reports with 
responsibility for 
hundreds of prostra- 
tions and scores of 
deaths. Here in Ta- 
coma, on the eve of 
the Fourth of July, 
we have a record for the year 1909 to date 


of one day when the temperature rose to 
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85 degrees, of another day when the maxi- 
mum temperature was 82 degrees, and 
of a third when the mercury touched 80 
degrees. We may expect for the rest of the 
summer perhaps a dozen more days when the 
mercury will rise to 80 degrees or higher in 
the afternoon, always followed by a night when 
one will be comfortable sleeping under a 
blanket. The summer at Tacoma is dry, the 
average rainfall for July and August in this 
city being .67 of an inch a month. Conse- 
quently we know nothing of the oppressive 
humidity of the Eastern summer and the sum- 
mer thunderstorm is about as infrequent an 
occurrence as an earthquake at Long Branch 
or Atlantic City. 

Tacoma is in the latitude of Quebec, and in 
the minds of 
many is some- ? aa TS 
where in the re- oe 
gion of perpetual 
snow and _ice. 
True, we can look 
out of our win- 
dows on the hot- 
test summer 
afternoon of the 
year and see ‘“The 
Mountain” but- 
tressed with fif- 
teen living gla- 
ciers, and covered 
for 7,000 feet 
from the top of 
its dome with 
perpetual snow, 
but if one would 
enjoy winter 
sports he should go to Paradise Valley and 
the Camp of the Clouds on Mount Tacoma 
in August, for he will never go tobogganing 
in Tacoma in the winter. We can safely 
promise the Easterner roses from our gardens 
in January, but we cannot promise him a 
sleigh ride during the winter months. Snow 
and ice are rarely seen, but flowers bloom and 
the grass is green throughout the year in 
Tacoma. 

The average Easterner, assured that in the 
far Northwest, in the latitude of Quebec, 
there is a climate equally free from the exces- 
sive heat and humidity of summer and the 
blizzards of winter, and where thunderstorms, 
cyclones and zero weather are all unknown, 
generally claims to be “from Missouri”; 
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but admitting, for, the sake of the argument, 
all that is claimed for the Puget Sound climate, 
he usually alleges in rebuttal that a climate 
possessing such extraordinary characteristics 
must necessarily have some other very objec- 
tionable features. 

“Ah, yes,” he says, ‘‘but we understand 
that it rains in your country, and is gloomy, 
dark, and damp most of the year.” Tacoma’s 
annual rainfall is less than that of New York 
City. We have had less than thirty-five inches 
of rain since the first of last September, and 
the year’s total seldom reaches forty inches. 
We have a fair share of clear, bright days 
through the winter months, and it is a posi- 
tive fact that the rain never interferes with 
one’s movements. It never stops traffic, 
stalls the trains, 
or keeps any one 
indoors. A new- 
comer may not 
become _ thor- 
oughly acclima- 
ted the first year, 
but there are few 
who have spent a 
year or more in 
the Puget Sound 
country who do 
not enthusiasti- 
cally contend that 
we have the best 
all-the-year- 
around climate 
they have ever 
experienced. 

When General 
Sherman declared 
that Puget Sound is “God’s country,” he 
must have had its climate and scenery in 
mind. Sir Henry Irving was an equally unpre- 
judiced observer. He was a true artist and 
his profession took him all over the civilized 
world. He said that Tacoma had the most 
beautiful situation and environment of any 
city he had ever seen. These men could deal 
in superlatives without fear of contradiction. 
We recall the remark of another visitor to 
Tacoma, then the Governor of Nebraska, who 
declared that from his earliest childhood he 
had heard of our first parents in Paradise, 
but until the day that he first visited Point 
Defiance Park, in Tacoma, he had never set 
his feet in the Garden of Eden. He returned 
to Nebraska completed his term as Governor, 
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PIERCE COUNTY COURT HOUSE AND NEW STATE 
ARMORY, TACOMA 


and then proved the sincerity of his compli- 
ment by making Tacoma his home. 

The best thing about Tacoma’s climate 
remains to be said: It is a ¢emperate climate 
in reality, with all the advantages claimed 
for the zones that bear the name, but gener- 
ally belie it. It is not surprising that 
Tacoma’s death rate is about the lowest shown 
in any of the registration cities of the country. 

Tacoma is making history fast in 1909. 
The city is young. There were about 5,000 
inhabitants when the main line of the North- 
ern Pacific crossed the Cascades and established 
its deep water terminals at Tacoma in 1887. 
Tacoma remained a “one railroad” town for 
twenty-two years, but in spite of a heavy railway 
handicap, increased its population to more 
than 100,000, and became the chief manu- 
facturing city and one of the most important 
shipping and commercial points on the 
Pacific Coast, before an additional trans- 
continental railway extended its service to 
Tacoma. This year witnesses the establish- 
ment at Tacoma of coast terminals by four 
additional transcontinental railways, and 
the terminal facilities at this port now 
surpass in extent any to be found else- 
where on the Pacific Coast. From ten to 
twenty millions of dollars are being expend- 
ed in railway construction and for passen- 
ger and freight rail and water terminals at 
Tacoma by the Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern, Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget 
Sound, Union Pacific, and Southern 
Pacific Railways, while other railways, 
such as the mysterious North Coast, 
Paci- 








the city and occupy some of its splendid 
waterfront. Tacoma’s greatest asset is its 
wonderful harbor with thirty-three miles 
of available water front, and its broad 
expanse of level land adjacent to deep 
water upon which all the railway ter- 
minals of Chicago could be accommo- 
dated and then have room for more. 

Tacoma for nearly twenty years has 
been the leading port of Puget Sound in 
the handling of the chief products of the 
state —lumber, wheat and coal. The 
assembling of raw materials at Tacoma 
for export naturally led to the establish- 
ment of many industries at this point, 
while abundance of coal and cheap elec- 
tricity from the harnessed glacier-fed streams of 
Mount Tacoma favored economy of produc- 
tion. Tacoma has 15,000 wage earners in 
manufacturing establishments, and ships her 
flour, lumber, boxes, furniture, lead, bullion, 
packing house products, malt, beer, wooden 
ware, water pipe, car wheels, foundry products 
and other manufactures to many domestic 
and foreign ports, as well as wheat from the 
famous Inland Empire, cotton and _ tobacco 
from the South, and other merchandise from 
the East. 

Steamship lines operate from Tacoma to 
the Orient, to Liverpool by way of the Orient, 
Suez Canal and Mediterranean; to Hamburg, 
by Mexican, Central and South American 
ports, to Alaska, San Francisco, San Pedro, 
Honolulu, and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
The new Japanese line, the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha, has established its American terminus 
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the Canadian Pacific, and the | IN THE WHOLESALE DISTRICT ON LOWER PACIFIC 
fic Southeastern are preparing to invade AVENUE, TACOMA 
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and headquarters at Tacoma, and the first 
steamer, the new Tacoma Maru, leaves 
Tacoma on her first return trip to Japan and 
China in August. 

Tacoma’s growth has been greatly accen- 
tuated by the rail- 
way and industrial 


more massive glaciers slowly working down its 
sides. This mountain is seen, if the day is 


clear, long before reaching Tacoma. From all 
points on the Sound it looms high over every- 
thing. 


If one sees it at sunrise or sunset 
under favorable cir- 
cumstances, one is 





developments of the 
past two years. 
Building is in pro- 
gress ON an unpre- 
cedented scale; city 
improvements for 
the current year 
include the grading 
of 125 miles of 
streets and the 
pavement with 
asphalt, brick or 
stone of more than 
twenty-five miles. 
Last year over 1,700 
new dwellings were erected besides scores 
of apartment houses and hotels. 

The building and municipal improvements 
of 1909 will approximate $10,000,000. The 
state statistician estimates Tacoma’s present 
population at 125,000. 

The American traveler knows now that the 
country round about Tacoma is his natural 
headquarters if he would see America’s grand- 
est mountain scenery. ‘Thousands of tourists 
come to T’'acoma’s fine hotels every year. Of 
course, the pride of Tacoma is Mt. Tacoma, 
14,363 feet above the sea level, with fifteen or 








ALONG TACOMA’S WHARVES 


vouchsafed a vision 
such as rarely is 
given mortals tosee. 
If the visitor is 
ambitious in the line 
of mountain climb- 
ing the ascent of 
Mt. Tacoma, which 
is the finest glacial 
peak in the United 
States exclusive of 
Alaska, can be 
added to his pro- 
gramme. It is 
scarcely possible to 
describe the beauty and absorbing interest of 
the secluded little realm, Paradise Park, which 
is easy of access from Tacoma. 

Tacoma combines in an extraordinary degree 
attractions as a place of residence and oppor- 
tunities for success in business or manufacturing. 
Inquiries addressed to the Tacoma Chamber ot 
Commerce and Board of Trade will receive 
prompt attention. Tacoma’s slogan ‘“‘ Watch 
Tacoma Grow,” has this year been supple- 
mented by another: ‘ You'll Like Tacoma.” 
At any rate, we know we do, and if you come 
we are sure you will too. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC FREIGHT YARDS AND WHEAT WAREHOUSE AT TACOMA, CITY 
HALL AND N. P. HEADQUARTERS BUILDING AT NORTH END OF PACIFIC AVENUE 
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SEATTLE’S LUMBER INDUSTRY PROVIDES MATERIALS FOR MANY FACTORIES 
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THE BAPOStTIVON Cry 


HE strategic point in the development 

of commerce between the Eastern 

States and the countries of the Orient, 

as well as with that new-found Empire of the 

North, Alaska, is Seattle, with a population 
of 300,000. 

That the great public carriers of the nation 

appreciate the importance of Seattle is shown 

by the fact that there are now six transcon- 


tinental railroad systems delivering their 
freight to the ships of the world at this point, 
and a seventh is making preparations to enter 
the city. Mileage determines freight costs, 
and Seattle is the terminus of the shortest 
route between the Eastern States and the 
Orient. 

There is another factor in the growth of 
Seattle — the public ownership of a _prac- 








GREAT NORTHERN DOCKS AT SEATTLE, WITH BIG FREIGHTERS IN DOCK 
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tically inexhaustible sup- 
ply of cheap water and 
electrical power for 
manufacturing purposes. 
Added to this is the 
climate which permits 
every class of industry 
to operate every day in 
the year. 

Climate adds not only 
to the desirableness of 
Seattle as a business 
place, but as a city 
in which to live. To 
this add good homes, 
pleasant suburban dis- 
tricts, good working 
conditions and excellent 
business opportunities, all 
of which are to be found 
here, and Seattle looms 
up as the most desir- 





A SMALL SECTION OF SEATTLE WATERFRONT 











ONE OF SEVERAL WATER-POWERS WHICH FUR- 
NISH CHEAP ELECTRICITY TO SEATTLE 
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able residence city of 
the Northwest. 

Seattle’s splendid loca- 
tion gives it ready 
access to good and rap- 
idly growing markets. 
Cheap power, cheap fuel, 
cheap raw materials and 
perfect facilities for the 
distribution of manu- 
factured products, either 
by rail or water, are 
responsible for Seattle’s 
growth. Those who are 
looking for bigger, wider 
opportunities and wish 
detailed information 
concerning the oppor- 
tunity there is for their 
business, should address 
the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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EVERETT 


NOW THIRD PORT IN SIZE IN PUGET SOUND DISTRICT. A DESCRIP- 
TION OF THE BUSY CITY AS TAKEN FROM “THE SEATTLE TIMES” 


Puget Sound.” (United States engi- 
neer’s report, document No. 1108.) 

Everett is ideally located upon a peninsula; 
the waters of Puget Sound extending for miles 
along its west boundary, and the waters of the 
Snohomish River, the second largest river 
emptying into Puget Sound, forming its east 
and north boundary. 

The uninterrupted and steady growth of the 
city to a present population of approximately 
35,000 is indicated in the statistics tabulated 
in this article: 


ai Puget § is the third port in size on 


GROWTH OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
Everett Public Schools 
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Its strategic location combines remarkable 
advantages of a perfectly sheltered ocean har- 
bor of ample depth and good bottom, with 
miles of natural fresh water harbor surrounded 
by seven thousand acres of delta lands per- 
fectly adapted to terminal and manufacturing 
requirements. 


STEADY GROWTH OF POSTAL RECEIPTS 
Stamp Sales at Everett Postoffce 


June 30, 1903. 28,073.30 June 30, 1906 33,042.04 
June 30, 1904 . 30,127.13 June 30, 1907 38,964.92 
June 30, 1905 . 31,150.19 June 30, 1908 . 46,056.99 


Everett has become the greatest log market 
in the world and the most important lumber 
and shingle point in the state of Washing- 
ton, and now leads all Northwest cities in the 
manufacture of logging, sawmill, shingle mill 
and mining machinery and equipment; has a 
large silver lead smelter and arsenic plant; 
the only wood pulp and paper mill in the state; 
the largest wholesale grocery and strongest 
bank north of Seattle, and fifty-eight miscel- 
laneous industries other than mills. 


INCREASE OF BANK DEPOSITS 


Deposits in Everett Banks at Date of First Published 
Statement of Each Year 
- $2,269,495.05 


3,263,269.90 
3»299,895-15 


1903. . «Cw $1,736,772.47 1906 . 
ZOOM: . « « 1;784,502:79 1907 .« 
1905. . . 1,865,483.94 1908 . 


Everett is the county seat and metropolis 
of Snohomish County, one of the foremost 
agricultural counties in the state, ranking 
second among the counties of the state in dairy 
production and second among Puget Sound 
counties in horticultural products. Snoho- 
mish County has 30,000 acres of river bottom 
and delta lands, and 200,000 acres of cut-over 
bench lands, offering unexcelled opportunities 
for agriculture, horticulture, dairying, poultry 
raising, truck gardening, etc. In Snohomish 
County are located the mining districts of Monte 
Cristo, Index, Silverton and Darrington. The 
county is traversed east and west by three 
navigable rivers and three lines of railroad; 
is crossed north and south by two lines of 
railroad, rendering accessible its wealth of 
forests, mining, fisheries, agriculture, horticul- 
ture and dairy resources, and is known as 
Snohomish County the “County that Counts.” 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 
Contracted by Everett in 1908 


Miles of improved streets . . . . . . 1... 227 
Miles of cement sidewalks. . . . . . . . . «50 
Miles of sewer. . . ..... . 2s. ete 


Everett has seven public school buildings, 
among the best in the state. 


GROWTH OF ASSESSED VALUATION 
Everett Real and Personal Property 


TOOr « . s « $2)§28;497 1605 $4,480,251 
1902. . . . 3,710,448 1906 8,453,423 
O03, .  « « « 45302,423° 19007 9,044,862 
1904. 4,374,253 1908 10,428,218 


A beautifully illustrated booklet, illustra- 
tive and descriptive of Washington products, 
resources, scenery and climate, will be mailed 
anywhere on receipt of four cents postage. 
Address, Board of Trade, Box 238, Everett, 
Wash. 
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IN THE WALLA WALLA VALLEY 


BY 


LARNED E. 


PARTY of Chicago business 
men, returning recently from 
the Seattle exposition, stopped 
for a few hours at the his- 
toric city of Walla Walla, 
in the centre of the country 
and valley of that name, 
near the southeastern 
corner of the state of 
Washington. They 
were all men of affairs 
naturally as_ well 
informed, if not better, than the average men 
“back east” and their remarks impressed me 
with a new conception of “the great divide” 
that yawns twixt there and here. 

What the Chicago men saw, was a city of 
22,000 population, with broad and well- 
paved streets, up-to-date buildings and mod- 
ern ideas. They saw a Commercial Club 
with commodious quarters, quite elegantly 
fitted as any in the nation. They met mer- 
chants and bankers and brokers as able and as 
wide awake and prosperous as their own. 

They visited Whitman College, named for 
the patriot-pioneer, practically the founder 
of the city, and discovered it to be an institu- 
tion of commanding importance, now accumu- 
lating a $2,000,000 endowment and soon to 
become a very Yale to the Northwest States. 
They saw a high-school and five graded schools 
of pleasing architecture and equal in manage- 
ment and efficiency to any in the land. They 
learned that 2,700 pupils were enrolled. 

They saw seventeen churches, as_tastily 
built and as modern as those in the older 
states, and miles of beautiful residence streets, 
with well kept spacious lawns, mansion-homes 
and bungalows and they longed to tarry for a 
while beneath the shady trees. 

And why not? For it was the self-same 
scene that enticed President Roosevelt to say: 
“Walla Walla made the pleasantest impression 
upon my mind of any city I visited while in 
the Northwest. Whenever I think of Walla 











MEACHAM 


Walla I can smell the perfume of her thousand 
locust trees and see her radiant beauty on 
that day in May.” 

And then the Chicago men were taken out- 
side the city and told that the fields and orchards 
and gardens they beheld had the most produc- 
tive soil in the country, inasmuch as this coun- 
ty, with four others, in as many states, is 
listed in the Federal reports as the banner 
five. And when they were told that, although 
worked continuously by two generations, some 
fields were returning, each year, greater crops, 
they were unwilling to believe it until reminded 
that similar soil, in Southern Europe, has been 
yielding for twenty centuries. 

And the Chicago men saw, too, something of 
the annual five million bushel wheat crops, 
that give Walla Walla country the per acre 
record for the United States. They were told of 
the thousands of carloads of fruit and other pro- 
duce that are raised here and they then under- 
stood why Walla Walla was one of the weal- 
thiest little cities in the world and why, during 
the recent panic, it was the only city of its 
size in the country to remain on a gold paying 
basis. 

And, for the first time, they learned that 
there was a single fruit farm, the Blalock 
Orchards, near the city of Walla Walla that 
contained nearly two thousand acres, and, too, 
that the record-making Dumas Orchard, of 
100 acres, that has yielded 69,000 bushels of 
first grade apples during the past two seasons, 
was also in this valley. 

And they learned, from Government figures, 
that the winter temperature averages the 
same as that of Maryland, Virginia, and 
Kentucky and the summer the same as in 
Albany, Toledo and St. Paul. 

And when they had seen it all they did not 
marvel that the population of the city had 
increased 120 per cent. within the past nine 
years, nor that hundreds of families, all over 
the country, were seriously pondering the 
invitation, ‘What Walla Walla wants is you.” 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


ARRAY OF STUPENDOUS FACTS CONCERNING THE “ROSE CITY” 
AND THE STATE IT ADVERTISES. SO WELL 


PORTLAND 


Might well be termed “The Building City,” 
as there are now under construction more 
“Class A” buildings than in any two cities 
combined in this part of the United States. 


Commands both the Columbia and Willa- 
mette rivers, which occupy first and second 
place commercially between the Mississippi 
River and the Pacific Ocean. 


Is the chief wholesale and distributing 
point of the Pacific Northwest, supreme in a 
trade territory of 250,000 square miles. 

Stands fourth 
among American 
cities in the dis- 
tribution of agri- 


cultural imple- 
ments. 
Ships more About Farming, Manuf 


Authentic Information 


OREGON 


Oregon is the checker-board upon which 
Harriman and Hill are playing the game of 
modern railroad building, and 1909 will see 
greater prosperity here than in any other 
state of the Union. 

Has one-sixth the standing timber of the 
United States, or more than any other state. 

A vast undeveloped area now available to 
the homemaker and investor will go on the 
market in 1go9. 

Has arable land enough for twenty million 


people. _ Pres- 
ent population 
700,000. 

Does more 


than any other 
state to advance 
irrigation, being 


Prof | and Business 





lumber annually 
than any other 
port on earth— 


Opportunities in Oregon 


Ask Questions Freely—They Will Be Answered with Painstaking Detail. Address 


PORTLAND COMMERCIAL CLUB, PORTLAND, OREGON 


the largest con- 
tributor to the 
United States Re- 





for the past two 
years production 
has averaged 
2,000,000 feet 
for every work- 
ing day of the 
year. 

Has absolutely 
pure water and 
a mild climate, which have given the city a 
death-rate of but 7.14 per thousand, the 
lowest in the country. 

$275,000,000 jobbing trade this year in 
Portland. 

One Portland bank has done $238,000,000 
business since January 1st, 233 days—over 
$1,000,000 a day—and it’s only the third 
largest bank. 

You can visit Portland and other points in 
Oregon without the cost of an extra cent on 
any one-way or round-trip ticket that includes 
a trip to the Pacific Northwest. 


Richly Illustrated Booklets telling of life in Oregon—filled with 
human interest—how others have made money in fruit-growing, 
dairying, farming, lumbering, manufacturing and business and how YOU 
can make money. This is YOURCHANCE. One letter will bring 
a deluge of information from many Oregon points. Write 
Portland Commercial Club, Portland, Oregon. 





HOW A CITY ADVERTISES A STATE 
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clamation Fund. 


Ts a natural 
dairying _ state. 
Annual product 
$17,000,000, an 
increase from 
$5,000,000 five 
years ago. Wes- 
tern portion has 
pasture every month in the year. 

Oregon apples, pears, and cherries are 
the best. Returns of from $300 to $1,000 
per acre on fruit lands are not exceptional. 


Poultry products, $5,000,000 annually. 
Local market demands three times that amount 
at highest prices. 

Has active commercial bodies. Ninety- 
two of them, including the Portland Commer- 
cial Club, compose the Oregon Development 
League, and you can hear from almost every 
one by writing one letter to the Portland 
Commercial Club. 











“WATCH TACOMA GROW" 


THE STORY OF A CONSPICUOUS NEWSPAPER SUCCESS WHICH HAS 


HAD MUCH TO DO DO WITH THE 


and Clark Exposition, Tacoma adopted 

this slogan and asked the nation to keep 
its eye on the coming metropolis of the Puget 
Sound country. 

Now, with the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion running in full blast, Tacoma, having 
made good, has relegated that slogan and tells 
the people of the East that 


NOUR years ago, on the eve of the Lewis 


“VOU’LL LIKE TACOMA” 


Tacoma has made good. Its population in 
1880 was 1,008; 


PROGRESS OF WASHINGTON STATE 


independent newspapers. In every campaign 
of expansion and development the Northwest 
has been backed by the newspapers composing 
the Perkins Press, which is undoubtedly the 
strongest organization of newspapers in the 
West. It is an organization unique in journal- 
ism in that it is a one-man proposition, being 
owned and controlled by S. A. Perkins. The 
following is the roster of the Perkins Press: 

S. A. Perkins, Publisher and Proprietor. 

ELtiotT Kretty, General Manager. 

The Tacoma Ledger, E. E. Bare, Business Man- 
ager; J. N. Brad- 
ley, Managing 








in 1899 there 





Editor. The 





were only 15,740 
names in the city 
directory, while 
in 1909 the 
population is 
124,500. If Ta- 
coma gains dur- 
ing the next 
twenty-five years 
as it has in the 
past twenty-five 
years, it will, in 
1934, have nearly 
twice the pres- 
ent population 
of New York, or 
5,835,425. The 
average growth in population during the past 
twenty-five years has been 16% per cent. a year. 
Until recently Tacoma has had but one 
transcontinental railroad, the Northern Pacific. 
Now the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway is running trains into the city, Union 
Pacific trains will be here within the next 
three months, the Great Northern has recently 
entered and other railroads are surveying lines 
into the city. In four years the railroads have 
spent or have contracted to spend in terminal 
developments in Tacoma close to $15,000,000. 
The remarkable growth of Tacoma affords 
a striking example of what a city can accom- 
plish when supported by enterprising, fearless, 





A STREET SCENE IN TACOMA 


Tacoma Daily 
News, F.W. Law- 
son, Business 
Manager ; Herbert 
Hunt, Managing 
Editor. The Bell- 
ingham Herald, 
E. G. Earle, Busi- 
ness Manager; W. 
D. Dodd, Manag- 
ing Editor. The 
Everett Daily Her- 
ald, J. B. Best, 
Business Manager. 
The Olympia 
Daily Recorder, A. 
L. Thomas, Busi- 
ness Manager; R. 
G.Callvert, ManagingEditor. The Morning Olym- 
pian, A. L. Thomas, Business Manager; Harry 
Lewis, Managing Editor. The Tacoma Weekly 
Ledger, The Bellingham World-Herald, The 
Everett Weekly Herald, The Olympia Weekly 
Recorder, The Weekly Olympian. The Tacoma 
Engraving Company, O. H. Van Milligen, Manager. 

Mr. Perkins’s total payroll comprises about 
1,000 persons. 

In Tacoma the Perkins newspapers have 
taken the lead in all campaigns for public 
improvements, their attitude being that a 
city cannot be built without spending money. 
The first concrete and steel sky-scraper 
built in Tacoma was the Perkins Building, 
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“WATCH TACOMA GROW” 


the home of the Ledger and News and 
headquarters of the Perkins Press. The 
foundations are now being laid for an addi- 
tion to this building which, will cost about 
$700,000. 

The Tacoma Daily Ledger is the only mor- 
ning newspaper in Tacoma. It covers an 
exclusive field. In fact the train service is 
such that the Ledger has almost a monopoly 
on a large part of the Puget Sound country 
and practically all Southwestern Washington. 
The territory covered by the Ledger is one of 
the richest in the world. It is recognized as 
the most influential newspaper in the State of 
Washington. 

The Tacoma Daily News is Tacoma’s great 
afternoon newspaper. Only two newspapers in 
the United States cover their communities as 
thoroughly as the News, assert expert Eastern 
canvassers who have canvassed Tacoma; these 
are the Kansas City Star and the Washing- 
ton Star. 

The Ledger and the News have exclusive 
Associated Press franchises for Tacoma and 
are further fortified by other strong news 
organizations, as well as by extensive special 
telegraphic service. They maintain special 
correspondents in Washington, D. C., and in 
all of the large cities as well as in every town 
of any size in Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, British Columbia and other sections 
within their territory. 

It is a striking fact that of all the Eastern 
advertising placed in Tacoma every line 
goes to either the Ledger or the News. ‘These 
papers have demonstrated the fact that they 
are result-producers. Department store adver- 
tising in Tacoma is placed exclusively in the 
News and Ledger. 

The Bellingham Herald is one of the 
strongest newspapers in the Northwest. 
Published in a city of 41,000 popu- 
lation, and located in the heart of North- 
west Washington, which has an area of 
4,285 square miles, it covers one of the 
richest territories in the whole Puget Sound 
country. 

The Herald has the exclusive afternoon 
Associated Press franchise, which is aug- 
mented by an extensive telegraphic news 
service. The Herald has its own home, 
on the principal street of Bellingham, and is 
superbly equipped. The Herald has a cir- 
culation of more than 10,000, and newspaper 
men declare that it is a better paper than nine 
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out of ten dailies published in cities of 100,000 
population. 

The Herald is the only newspaper in Belling- 
ham that will submit its circulation columns 
to expert examination. A signed statement 
given out by Hugh Eldredge, postmaster at 
Bellingham, states that during the first quarter 
of 1909 the Herald mailed 66,006 pounds of 
second-class mail out of a total of 129,885 
pounds mailed in that city. During the first 
quarter of 1909, the Herald sent by mail and 
express 69,605 pounds and all other Bell- 
ingham publications sent out only 64,575 
pounds. 

The present population of the territory 
covered by the Herald is 143,209. In Belling- 
ham are located twenty-three shingle mills, 
eight saw mills, five planing mills, three 
salmon canneries, two box factories, four sash 
and door factories, five creameries, a large 
export brewery, two shingle mill and salmon- 
cannery machine factories, five cigar fac- 
tories, two brickyards, two soda factories, 
and bottling works, various wholesale houses, 
foundries, fruit and oyster canneries, a large 
candy factory, and various other factories 
making furniture, mattresses, cabinets, gloves, 
boats, office and store furniture and fixtures, 
tile, brooms, broom handles, cheese, flour, 
trunks, harness, and various other articles. 

The Olympia Daily Recorder and the Daily 
Morning Olympian are published at Olympia, 
the state capital, and no other daily news- 
papers are published there. The building 
owned by these papers is one of the largest 
structures at the capital, and occupies a promi- 
nent corner in the heart of the business sec- 
tion. It is a model building, and has an up- 
to-date equipment of mechanical apparatus. 
They have exclusive Associated Press 
franchises. 

A peculiarly rich territory is covered by these 
two dailies. Olympia is the metropolis of 
Thurston County, the county seat and the seat 
of government of the State. It has a popu- 
lation of about 15,000. In addition to its 
great lumber and manufacturing interests, 
the county is rich in its agricultural resources. 
In 1876 Thurston County received a gold 
medal at Philadelphia for the most com- 
plete cereal exhibit and repeated the programme 
at Chicago in 1893, at Buffalo in 1go1, at 
St. Louis in 1904, and at Portland in 1905. 
The lumber and shingle shipments of the 
county are immense. 
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The standard maintained by the Recorder 
and the Olympian is as high as that which 
usually characterizes newspapers in towns 
of 50,000 population. Their influence in 
public affairs in their territory is great and they 
are known as remarkably progressive, clean, 
and up-to-date newspapers. The territory 
controlled by the Recorder and Olympian 
cannot be reached except through their columns. 

The Everett Daily Herald is classed as one 
of the best newspapers in the Puget Sound 
country. It has its own home and its news- 
paper plant and building is one of the most 
complete and up to date in the West. 

The Herald has the Associated Press fran- 
chise and it enters nine-tenths of the homes in 
its territory. 

Everett is the third port in size on Puget 
Sound, and a manufacturing centre of unusual 
importance. It has a population of 35,000. 
To give one an idea of business conditions in 
Everett, it can be stated that although 1908 
was a year of panic, Everett mills produced 
six hundred and seven carloads more product 
in 1908 than in 1907. 

The high standard maintained by the news- 
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papers of the Perkins Press is recognized by 
newspaper men throughout the United States. 

These papers serve one of the richest sections 
in America. Washington is developing more 
rapidly than any other Northwestern state and 
now has a population of 1,250,000. The 
value of the wheat yield, which is grown on 
only ro per cent. of the arable land under 
cultivation is between $20,000,600 and 
$30,000,000 annually. The value of other 
agricultural products aggregates more than 
$30,000,000 annually. 

Farmers in Washington are unusually pros- 
perous for the reason that they can never 
supply the demands of Northwestern cities, 
and of Alaska, to which enormous shipments 
of farm, dairy, and poultry products are 
made. 

Tacoma has an ocean commerce of more 
than $50,000,000 annually. It has the cheap- 
est electric power in the United States; the 
largest wheat warehouses in the world; is the 
manufacturing centre of the Northwest, its 
output for 1908 being $43,697,418; has the 
largest residence subdivision west of New 
York; is the greatest wheat-shipping centre 
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